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Social Security in Review 


Program Operations 


OTAL assistance payments 
made under the four special 
types of public assistance rose 
$6.0 million in October, reflecting in 
substantial degree the influence of 
the public assistance matching pro- 
visions of the 1958 amendments to 
the Social Security Act. The new 
provisions made additional Federal 
funds available to the States, effec- 
tive October 1, 1958. Payments under 
old-age assistance accounted for $3.8 
million of the increase, and payments 
under the program of aid to dependa- 
ent children for $1.7 million. The 
increase in expenditures for each of 
these programs and for aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled ex- 
ceeded 2.0 percent, and in aid to the 
blind it was 1.1 percent. 

In general assistance, which is fi- 
nanced entirely from State and local 
funds, total payments, excluding ven- 
dor payments for medical care, in- 
creased $1.4 million or 5.9 percent. 
Part of the rise was attributable to 
seasonal factors. General assistance 
expenditures usually have shown 
greater-than-seasonal increases, how- 
ever, when additional Federal funds 
have been made available for the 
special types of public assistance. 

The downward movement in the 
national caseloads for old-age assist- 
ance and general assistance was 
halted in October; the number of 
aged recipients increased 1,200, and 
the number of general assistance 
cases went up 5,000. Octeber marked 
the first month in a year to show an 
increase in old-age assistance; the 
rise in general assistance was the 
first in 6 months. Twenty-three 
States reported higher old-age assist- 
ance caseloads. More liberal State 
Policies, attributable largely to the 
new provisions for Federal matching, 











undoubtedly played some part in the 
slight increase for the Nation as a 
whole. Another factor contributing 
to the caseload increase in each of 
the special types of public assistance, 
but particularly in old-age assistance, 
consisted of changes in reporting def- 
initions under the 1958 amendments 
to the Social Security Act. 

For aid to dependent children, Oc- 
tober was the fifteenth consecutive 
month in which the number of re- 
cipients has shown an increase. The 
month’s rise of 21,000 reflected rela- 
tively small increases in about three- 
fourths of the States. Caseloads in 
the programs of aid to the blind and 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled continued to move slightly 
upward. 

As a result of the availability of ad- 


ditional Federal funds under the 
1958 amendments, a number of 
States took action in October to 
make higher payments to recipients. 
Not all changes were related to the 
amendments, however, since some 
States revised payments under their 
usual procedures for reflecting price 
changes. A few States had adjusted 
payments in months immediately 
preceding the effective date of the 
amendments, and other States expect 
to do so within a few months. The 
full effects of the new matching pro- 
visions will not be reflected for sever- 
al months. 

Various methods were used to lib- 
eralize payments in October. Some 
States raised their maximums on as- 
sistance payments, others increased 
their standards of assistance, and a 





Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in millions) 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance 
Aid to dependent children (total) 

Aid to the blind 


General assistance (cases) 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (per recipient) .. 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


General assistance (per case) 


Unemployment insurance: 
Initial claims (in thousands) 


Benefits paid (in millions) 


Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 


ment 


eeeceereeeae 


Average old-age benefit (retired worker).... 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month.... 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


eee eee eee eee eens 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) . 


eee ee eeee 


eee eee eee eee eee eee er eeeee 


October September October 

1958 1958 1957 
een ey eee 12,328 12,228 10,924 
Head ateeell $691 $685 $592 
$66.25 $66.17 $64.41 
$74.24 $75.92 $69.00 
erat gees 2,455 2,454 2,496 
cdewdtitees 2,793 2,772 2,433 
wad dee aioe 110 109 108 
323 321 287 
eee 385 381 298 
vvieaekeu’ $63.31 $61.79 $60.65 
27.84 27.44 26.78 
bedaraddad 67.55 66.98 66.20 
61.74 60.85 59.48 
ache, eau 64.27 61.45 57.61 
a san cael 1,259 1,186 1,193 
1,556 1,767 1,020 
ee eT $282 $323 $132 
vd owas $30.45 $30.66 $29.20 








few applied both these methods. In 
Alabama, reductions in payments to 
recipients of the special types of pub- 
lic assistance were made less strin- 
gent, and Alaska removed a 15-per- 
cent reduction that had been applied 
to payments in aid to dependent chil- 
dren. A small number of States that 
had been faced with the necessity of 
applying cuts to assistance payments 
because of shortages in State and 
local funds used the additional Fed- 
eral funds to maintain payments at 
existing levels. 

In old-age assistance the national 
average payment rose $1.52 in Octo- 
ber, reflecting higher average pay- 
ments in 38 States. Increases of more 
than $2 per recipient were reported 
by 12 States. In aid to dependent 
children the average payment per 
recipient rose 40 cents, with higher 
averages in 29 States. Increases ex- 
ceeded $1 per recipient in 10 States. 
Nationally, average payments rose 
89 cents in aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled and 57 cents in 
aid to the blind. In aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled, near- 
ly two-thirds of the States reported 
increases; and in aid to the blind, 
average payments rose in about half 
the States. 

Among the States, there were some 
sizable decreases in the average pay- 
ment per recipient in each program 
in October, largely as a result of 
fluctuations in the amounts of ven- 


dor payments for medical care. For 
all programs but aid to dependent 
children, a few States reported sub- 
stantial changes in both average 
money payments and average ven- 
dor payments when all or virtually 
all the medical care costs were shift- 
ed from money payments to vendor 
payments. 


@ At the end of October, monthly 
benefits amounting to $690.9 million 
were being paid under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
program to 12.3 million persons. The 
totals represent increases of $98.7 
million in monthly amount and 1.4 
million in number from those a year 
earlier; the percentage increases 
were 17 percent and 13 percent. The 
increase in number of disabled work- 
er beneficiaries was 78 percent; 
among persons receiving the other 
types of benefits it ranged from 14 
percent for widow or widower bene- 
ficiaries to 4 percent for parent bene- 
ficiaries. 

The number of wives and husbands 
of old-age beneficiaries receiving de- 
pendents’ monthly benefits passed 
the 2-million mark in October. Al- 
most 1.9 million were wives aged 65 
or over or aged 62-64 without child 
beneficiaries in their care, about 95,- 
000 were wives under age 65 with 
child beneficiaries in their care, and 
about 14,000 were dependent hus- 
bands. The number had reached 1 


million in November 1954, about 15 
years after monthly benefits were 
first payable; the 2-million mark was 
reached 4 years later. The rapid 
growth in recent years in the number 
of wife or husband beneficiaries has 
resulted chiefy from claims filed by 
women aged 62-64, who qualified for 
benefits under the provision in the 
1956 amendments that lowered the 
retirement age for women from 65 
to 62, and from claims filed by wives 
of self-employed farmers and other 
workers who qualified for benefits as 
the result of work newly covered 
under the 1954 and 1956 amend- 
ments. 

Dependents of disability insurance 
beneficiaries—for whom monthly 
benefits were provided by the 1958 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act—were represented in monthly 
benefit awards for the first time in 
October and accounted for about 
4,100 wife’s or husband’s and 7,100 
child’s benefit awards. Nearly all 
these persons received benefit pay- 
ments for September, the first month 
for which dependents’ benefits based 
on the worker’s disability were pay- 
able. About 11,000 applications for 
these new benefits were filed in the 
district offices of the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance in No- 
vember, bringing the total number of 
such applications to 53,000. 

Monthly benefits awarded in Oc- 

(Continued on page 23) 





October 
1958 
Civilian labor force,| 2 total (in thousands) ...............cceeee 69,111 
I er Bh cic cigw libs dnd 60 a 'Sieidl Sb vicina wie se aivieleelos 65,306 
Ee er eee Ee eRe ee ee 3,805 
Personal income (in billions, total seasonally adjusted at annual 
es sew Siew s pole 5 > Se TERME TSR $357.5 
WMS GI ITY CRBIUITRCTIICTIUS 5,5 o.oo 555 oie teee 6.6.5 0 seis ole sisi ates 0:0 238.6 
I Ss 5.5.0, 059'o 0,5,6,0 23S 5 SMW SAMBO Gam ewlvlehe le ¢ 45.1 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income .......... 443 
Social insurance and related payments .............cc cece cecees 21.4 
as aoe 455k 6.0.96 0 EES CEA ARIE Hi | 
SIRE RERUN era lay ini bye WS Ae ie ween es BU OES 11.7 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance ............... 6.7 
Gamer Brice Gee FS SAT THOM sisi ois 55516 0 55% 050s Sees ces 123.7 
SPOR 2S SS Ss en ae reer re Src re rm pe 119.7 
INE i OEE. 5s Binks sa lela wiele eisie ais wists Mielgetauene rere bieals 146.7 


1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 

2 Bureau of the Census. Beginning with 1957 data, two rela- 
tively small groups of persons formerly classified as employed 
‘“with a job but not at work”) are assigned to different classi- 
fications, mostly to the unemployed. The change in definitions 
lowers employment estimates by about 200,000—300,000 a month 


the same amount. 


September October Calendar year 
1958 1957 1957 1956 
68,740 68,513 67,946 67,530 
64,629 66,005 65,011 64,979 
4,111 2,508 2,936 2,551 
$357.8 $350.6 $347.9 $330.5 
239.4 238.6 238.1 227.3 
44.7 42.9 43.0 42.4 
44.2 43.9 43.0 40.0 
21.5 iy Be 16.0 13.5 

3.0 2.8 2.8 2.6 

pO 11.8 11.6 10.5 
6.8 6.6 6.6 §.7 
123.7 121.7 120.2 116.2 
120.3 116.4 115.4 111.7 
146.1 139.7 138.0 132.6 


for recent years and raises unemployment estimates by almost 


3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 
Commerce. Components differ from those published by the De- 
partment, since they have been regrouped: for definitions, see 
the Annual Statistical Supplement, 1957, page 9, table 1. 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Assets and Net Worth of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Beneficiaries: Highlights From 
Preliminary Data, 1957 Survey: 


NFORMATION on the assets and 
| net worth of aged beneficiaries 

and widowed mothers with en- 
titled children was obtained in the 
national sample survey of benefici- 
aries conducted by the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance in the 
fall of 1957. The survey also pro- 
vided data on the amount of the ben- 
eficiaries’ equity in their homes and 
the face value of the life insurance 
they held. The following highlights 


* Division of Program Analysis, Bureau 


of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 


Table 1.—Net worth, equity in nonfarm home, and liquid assets: 


Total aged 
beneficiary groups 


Value Equity 
in 
Net 
non- 
worth farm 
homes 








Number of groups in sample 4,082 4,082 








| Eee eee ee 100.0 100.0 
ae ee ee ee 222.6 | 251.2 
ene eee 6.3 |) 
RE a ee yee 4.0 } 1.4 
2). See 5.0 gy 
ow ae ae eee 3.8 sa 
3,000-3 , 999 cae 4.5 | 6 
1000-4. 008... - 25.2.5 a7 pase 
SU SS eae 16.4 19.2 
10 .GB0-14, FeO. onc ccnccecncess 11.1 9.3 
Oe 2 60 FRE 6.8 3.5 
, 2 | + ee eer 4.6 i 
Fo eee eae 2.6 6 
Fo * ee 2.5 5 
10 ,000-49 , 999_ 1.6 a 
0 ,000-00,900....................- 2.7 a 
oe Pg a 1.2 |) = 
Not ascertained ... ....6.5.....<c..- 6 (5) 
ee rn ee $177 $0 
Median_-_..-- oe os 4,918 0 
‘FR CE <5 bbc da adnaxcaten 13,698 7,484 


are from the preliminary tabulations 
of the data from this survey. 


Aged Beneficiaries 


Net Worth 


Half of all aged beneficiary groups 
had assets exceeding their liabilities 
by more than $4,920 in 1957; half had 
a net worth of less than that amount. 
Almost one-fourth had zero or minus 
net worth, and one-fourth had a net 
worth of more than $13,700. 

The net worth of a_ beneficiary 
group (married couple, single retired 


value at end of 1957 survey year } 


[Preliminary figures] 


worker, or aged widow) was obtained 
by subtracting its liabilities from its 
assets. The assets of the groups were 
classified as liquid and nonliquid. 
The liquid assets were: reserve money 
at home, bank checking and savings 
accounts, postal savings, shares in 
savings and loan associations and 
credit unions, mortgages and other 
money on loan, and all types of stocks 
and bonds. Nonliquid assets included: 
equity in an owner-occupied home 
and other real estate, including 
farms; farm stock, produce, and 
equipment; equity in a nonfarm un- 


Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups, by 





Married couples, wife Single retired 


Aged widows | Widowed mothers 




















1 Net worth: 
debt. 


Difference betweert value of selected assets and total reported 
Assets represent money at home (except amounts held for current oper- 
ating expenses), bank deposits, all types of stocks and bonds, loans to others 





entitled all year workers with entitled children 
Equity Equity Equity Equity | 
ian ra in iad = in ‘aati r in | low in | 
o~) oni Ve~ _ oan i o- ae our ion ae wae | ‘on 
oe farm — farm — . farm a farm 
homes homes homes homes | 
4,082 1,088 1,088 1,088 1,613 1,613 1,613 629 629 | 629 889 889 889 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0| 100.0) 100.0 100.0) 100.0 100.0| 100.0; 100.0; 100.0 100.0 
435.9 210.4 333.3 | 424.4 233.2 : 368.3 443.9 227.2 | 355.2! 439.7 | 231.8 | 350.8 451.1 
12.1 3.6 | 11.7 9.411 . 13.1 5.6 r 11.0 §.1 |} | 18.1 
7.4 2.6 1.0 7.3 5.6 2.1 7.6 3.7 } “5 6.7 3.4 1.1 5.2 
8.9 14 | - 10.6 5.4 7.4 5.1 || 8.4 5.7 |\ 6.4 
6.4| 3.4 1) ‘zo!} a2if 5&9! asl so 3.3) 6.4| 5.8); S4 4.0 
4.7 3.7 4.5 4.7 || - 5.3 4.5 4.5 4.4 | 2.2 
3.8 4.0 9.2 4.7 3.5 6.2 3.3 211 %5 4.0 43 f 5 2.0 
8.8 19.1 26.9 11.6 13.8 11.1 6.9 16.5 19.6 7.3 15.3 15.9 5.4 
15.4 14.2 |) 6.9 9 ) 10.7 9.2 |) 9.4 8.3 ) 
8.5 5.3 4.5 1.4 6.5 2.7 6.2 4.6 | 
73 2.0 2.7 .4 4.9 1.9 || 3.0 1.3 || 
3.8 HTS hie 1.7 .2 2.4 5 1.6 4 
11.1 1.0 1.5 ( 16-4 x) ee 6.9) 2/9 3} 1.6 1.0 4 5.1 
2.0 a .6 ok Hi Hy 3 | eh Beeson 
5.1 1.4 1.9 ) 1.5 } | 
2.3 “4 6 1 } ie } 12 froeee-e |] 
9 i Ree 1.0 .6 ail 8 S > ae ae 5 aE Ss dasa 4 
$0 $3,138 $0 $14 $0 $0 $0 $0 $0 $0 $0 $0 $0 
606 9,616 5,273 1,578 1,270 0 219 4,385 0 457 2,644 | 0 0 
3,780 19,701 9,914 6,379 8,091 1,892 2,513 | 13,321 7,429 3,554 | 9,623 | 6,906 | 1,048 





expenses), checking accounts, savings accounts in banks, postal savings, shares in 
savings and loan associations and credit unions, all types of stocks and bonds, 
mortgages on real estate, and loans to others. 


equity in an owner-occupied home and other real estate, full or part interest in 
an unincorporated business or privately held corporation, and the market 
value of a professional practice, patents, and copyrights. Lisbilities represent 
balances owed on installment purchases; bills past due on open accounts and for 
rent, taxes, interest on mortgages, and medical care; and borrowings on securities 
and unsecured borrowings. 

Equity in nonfarm home: Owner’s estimate of current value of home, less any 
mortgage or other debt on home. 

Liquid assets: Money at home (except amounts held for current operating 
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Beneficiary group: For single retired workers and aged widows, 1 person; 
for married couples, 2 persons (whether or not the spouse was entitled to benefits); 
for widowed mothers with entitled children, 2 or more persons. 

Survey year: A period of 12 consecutive calendar months ended in September, 
October, or November 1957, depending on the date of the interview. 

2 Includes negative and zero net worth. 

3 No nonfarm home owned. 

4 No liquid assets. 

5 Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 





incorporated business or privately 
held corporation; and the market 
value of a professional practice, pat- 
ents, copyrights, and other market- 
able rights. Liabilities were balances 
owed on installment purchases; bills 
past due on open accounts for rent, 
taxes, interest on mortgages, medical 
care, and so forth; and secured and 
unsecured borrowings. 

Retired workers with a wife en- 
titled all year (referred to as “bene- 
ficiary couples”) had a median net 
worth of $9,620. For single retired 
men the median net worth was $800; 
for single retired women, $2,080. The 
aged widows receiving survivor bene- 
fits had a median net worth of $4,380. 
More than a third of the single re- 
tired men (37 percent) and more 
than a fourth of the single retired 
women (29 percent) and aged widows 
(27 percent), compared with only 12 








percent of the aged couples, had 
zero or negative net worth. 
Bene- Single 7 
ficiary | retired an. 
couples | workers 
Lowest fourth had no 
net worth or less 
a $3,140 $0 $0 
Half had more and 
half had less than--- 9,620 1,271 4,380 
Top fourth had more 
Sea eons 19,700 | 8,090 13,320 





Liquid Assets 


Liquid assets accounted for only 
a small part of the net worth of most 
aged beneficiary groups. The median 
amount of liquid assets held was 
$1,580 for beneficiary couples, $220 
for single retired workers, and $460 
for aged widows. 


Bene- Single 
ficiary | retired 
couples | workers 


Aged 
widows 





Lowest fourth had no 

liquid assets or less 

than_-_-_.- ees $14 | $0 $0 
Half had more and 
1,580} 220 460 


half had less than_-_- 
Top fourth had more 
Pies tcmctaccasvos 3,550 


6,380 | 2,510 





One in every 4 beneficiary couples 
(24 percent) and 2 in every 5 single 
retired workers (44 percent) and 
aged widows (40 percent) had no 
liquid assets. On the other hand, a 
fourth of the couples had more than 


4 


$6,380 in liquid assets, a fourth of the 
single retired workers had more than 
$2,510, and a fourth of the aged 
widows had more than $3,550. One 
in 10 of all the aged beneficiary 
groups combined had $10,000 or more 
in liquid assets. 


Equity in Nonfarm Homes 


Half the aged beneficiary groups 
owned their homes. The median 
equity in nonfarm homes for all aged 
beneficiaries owning such homes was 

7,640. 

Seventy-two percent of the bene- 
ficiary couples, 32 percent of the 
single retired workers, and 46 per- 
cent of the aged widows owned the 
homes in which they lived. For bene- 
ficiary groups owning nonfarm 
homes, the median equity of the 
couples and aged widows in these 
homes was a little more than $8,000, 
and the median equity of the single 
retired workers was a little more than 
$6,000. It can be expected that future 


Table 2.—Net worth: 


tabulations will show, as in earlier 
surveys, that equity in their homes 
accounted, on the whole, for the 
greater part of the net worth of these 
homeowning beneficiaries. 

Although data on the proportion 
of these homes that were mortgaged 
are not yet available, it is likely that 
a substantial majority were mort- 
gage-free. In a similar survey in 1951, 
which showed 46 percent of the aged 
beneficiaries at the time to be home- 
owners, more than four-fifths of the 
homes were clear of mortgage. 


Bene- | Single 
ficiary | retired 
couples | workers 


Aged 
widows 





Percent owning homes. 72 32 | 46 
Percent owning non- 
farm homes. - -.__.-- 67 32 45 


Median equity in non- 
farm homes, all 


beneficiary groups...| $5,270 $0 $0 
Median equity in non- 

farm homes, home- 

owning beneficiary 

I 25 5. det $8,360 $6,100 | $8,090 


Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups, by value 


at end of 1957 survey year ' 


{Preliminary figures] 





Married couples 


Single retired 



































workers 
Wid- 
Husband the retired owed 
worker moth- 
| re Aged ers 
Net worth = wid- with 
Wife : - Ww ows en- 
Total | Wife | be- | wire | ¢ieq | Total| Men | “Om titled 
en- came ife | tired = chil- 
titled | en- a work- dren 
all titled | titled | 
year in ‘ 
year 
Number of groups in 
— eee 1.840 1,088 238 441 73' 1,613 824 789 629 839 
| NO neg eee Smee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ¥*100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Negative a anti sane ieaataaint ceive 3.5 2.6 3.4 5.4 *5.5 4.6 4.7 4.6 3.8 18.1 
Zero 3 ea 8.3 7.8 10.1 7.7; *13.7 28.6 32.5 24.5 23.4 13.7 
nc a 88.2 89.6 86.6 86.8 *80.8 66.8 62.7 71.0 72.8: 68.2 
Lees than $500............... 3.9 3.6 5.0 3.9 *5.5 9.4 9.2 9.5 5.6 5.1 
ee tn oy 2.6 2.1 2.5 *6.8 5.6 5.7 5.6 3.7 3.4 
DI se ik dc vencin immense 4.7 4.4 2.5 7.0 *2.7 5.4 5.8 4.9 5.1 5.7 
a OT a crcctincis cis entailinaracsnre 3.7 3.4 5.9 Di Plessnnne 4.2 3.4 4.9 3.0 5.8 
oT ee 4.3 3.7 4.6 5.9 *4,1 4.7 4.4 5.1 4.5 4.4 
sci ss 5, A ES 4.5 4.0 5.0 5.7 *2.7 3.5 3.8 3.3 2.1 4.3 
SO), —_——aaaee 18.6 19.1 16.8 18.4 *17.8 13.8 12.3 15.3 16.5 15.3 
DO EES ositicncnarentmace 14.9 15.4 13.4 13.2) *21.9 6.9 5.8 8.0 10.7 9.4 
8.9 8.5 12.2 9.3 "3.7 4.5 3.9 5.1 6.5 6.2 
6.0 tok 4.6 4.3 *5.5 2.7 2.3 3.2 4.9 3.0 
3.5 3.8 3.4 2.7 *4,1 1.7 1.6 1.9 2.4 1.6 
3.5 4.0 | ei 2.9 *4,1 1.2 1.3 1.1 2.9 1.0 
2.3 2.0 3.8 2.5 *1.4 -6 oe 5 iY 8 
4.2 5.1 4.2 2.5 *1.4 1.4 1.6 | 1.9 1.5 
1.8 2.3 1.3 af eae .6 8 3 1.0 72 
5 | ee “Lee .6 | 3.3 5 .4 
Median, all groups___.____-___- $8,786 $9,616 $8,375 $7,068 *$7,500 $1,270 


Median, groups with positive 
net worth 


pl aa esa | 10,466 11,206 10,469 
t | | 


$803, $2,077 $4,385 $2,644 


8,858 *10,156 5,102 4,742, 5,516; 8,726 6,691 





* Percentage and median computed on small 
base and therefore subject to large sampling variation. 
1 See footnote 1, table 1. 


? Husband not entitled to benefits. 
3 Includes a few beneficiary groups whose assets 
and liabilities balanced. 
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The value of farm homes was 
included as part of the total value of 
the farms and therefore is not shown 
here. 


Face Value of Life Insurance 

Seven of every 10 beneficiary 
couples and half the single retired 
workers and aged widows carried 
some life insurance. For those with 
life insurance, the median face value 
was $1,810 for beneficiary couples, 
$930 for single retired workers, and 
$740 for aged widows. 

Life insurance with a face value of 
$5,000 or more was carried by 10 
percent of all the aged couples, 2 per- 
cent of the single retired workers, 
and 1 percent of the aged widows. 
Forty-four percent of the aged 
couples, 77 percent of the single re- 
tired workers, and 85 percent of the 
aged widows either had no life insur- 
ance or had policies with a face value 
of less than $1,000. 

In computing the net worth of 
beneficiary groups, the cash _ sur- 
render values of life insurance poli- 
cies were not included as assets be- 
cause of the problems involved in 
determining such values. 


Widowed Mothers With 
Entitled Children 


Net Worth 


The mother-child beneficiary 
groups had a median net worth of 
$2,640. Thirty-two percent of them 
had no positive net worth. The fourth 
with the largest net worth had more 
than $9,620. 


Liquid Assets 


Half the mother-child groups (51 
percent) had no liquid assets; 69 per- 
cent had none or less than $500. 
Eleven percent had $5,000 or more in 
liquid assets. 


Equity in Nonfarm Homes 


About half the widowed mothers 
(49 percent) owned nonfarm homes; 
2 percent more owned farm homes. 
The mothers owning nonfarm homes 
had a median equity of $7,040 in these 
homes. The equity in farm homes is 
included in the equity of the farms. 


Face Value of Life Insurance 


Almost four-fifths of the mother- 
child beneficiary groups carried life 
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insurance on one or more of its mem- 
bers. For the groups with life in- 
surance, the median face value of all 


the life insurance carried was $2,590. 
Among all the mother-child groups, 
30 percent had no life insurance or 


Table 3.—Liquid assets: Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups, by 
value of liquid assets at end of 1957 survey year ! 


[Preliminary figures] 








Single reti 
Married couples ingle retired 























workers } 
| Wid- 
Husband the retired | owed 
worker 7 | moth- 
™ Aged | ers 
Value of liquid assets bey | wid- | with 
Wife re- Wom-| °WS |  en- 
Total | Wife be- Wif Total | Men } | titled 
> e | tired en - 
en- | came! not | work- chil- 
titled | en- png er 2 | dren 
all | titled titled 
year in 
year 
; je pisnaamadaaat 100.0, 100.0 100.0 100.0 *100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0, 100.0) 100.0 
IO ete SONNE... a cenccccanee 27.6 24. 32.8 31.7 *32.9 43.9 48.9 38.7 39.7 61.1 
Some liquid assets_.........--- 72.4 75.6 67.2 68.3 *67.1 56.1 51.1 61.3 60.3 48. 
Lees than $000............-.- 11.6 11.7 10.9 12.2 *9.6 13.1 11.7 14.6 11.0 18.1 
i, SEE te 7.4 7.3 aan 7.7 *9.6 7.6 7.2 8.0 6.7 5.2 
Fk eee: 10.3 10.6 10.5 9.8 *9.6 7.4 6.8 8.0 8.4 6.4 
OS ee 7.8 7.9 8.8 7.3 ¥*5.5 4.8 3.3 6.5 6.4 4.0 
a, a 4.3 4.5 4.2 4.5) 1.4 5.3 5.0 5.7 4.5 2.2 
CO 4.1 4.7 2.1 3.9 *4,1 3.3 3.2 3.4 4.0) 2.0 
SF ee ae. 11.0 11.6 8.4 10.9 *12.3 6.9 6.7 a. 7.3 5.4 
10,000 of more............-.. 14.7 16.4 14.3 10.9 *13.7 6.9 6.9 7.0 11.6 5.1 
Value not ascertained__..--_- 1.0 1.0 8 1.1 *1.4 8 5 3.3 -5 4 
Median, all groups_...-.------ $1,271 $1,578 $912 $853 *$857 $219 $37, $371) $457, $0 
Median, groups with liquid 
es ee 2,808 2,983 2,524 2,531 *2,750 1,950 1,955 1,944 2,600 1,149 





* Percentage and median computed on small base 
and therefore subject to large sampling variation. 


1 See footnote 1, table 1. 
2 Husband not entitled to benefits. 





Table 4.—Equity in nonfarm homes owned: Percentage distribution of bene- 
ficiary groups by value of equity at end of 1957 survey year ! 


[Preliminary figures] 





. Single retired 
Married couples 

















workers | | 
a opine | Wid- 
Husband the retired | owed 
worker moth- 
Value of equity --- ——— Wife aos wiih 
| 
in nonfarm home Wife the weus.| | ‘en- 
Total | Wife | be- | wite tired Total Men po | titled 
en- came “3 “s chil- 
titled = en- not a dren 
all | titled titted) 
year in 
year 
Wisk in dbaccduswnimee 100.0. 100.0 100.0 100.0 *100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0) 100.0 
No nonfarm home owned..-.--- 34.8 33.3 35.3 37.4, *41.1 68.3 69.3 67.3 55.2 50.8 
Nonfarm home owned 3___...-.- 65.2 66.7 64.7 62.6 *58.9 31.7 30.7 32.7 44.8 49.2 
Less than $1,000.........---- 1.1 1.0 1.7 1.1 *1.4 2.1 3.2 1.0 5 | 
CO 8 ae 5.9 5.1 , 7.7 *2.7 ».0 5.2 4.8 3.3 8.4 
MeN SUIT i cis iceslencnisn. ep Slbnegiaini cae 9.3 9.2 11.3 8.6 *S.2 6.2 6.1 6.3 6.5 8.5 
PO ay 26.2 26.9 25.2 24.0 *32.9 11.1 10.0 12.3 19.6 15.9 
10 ,000-14 ,999 oc Ae ae 13.2 14.2 10.5 13.2 *§.2 4.9 4.6 5.2 9.2 8.3 
SR 2 | eee §.5 §.3 5.0 6.1 *5.5 1.4 1.1 1.8 2.7 4.6 
po dG A E—Ee 1.4 2.0 .4 > a on d 1.9 1.3 
pK eee 1.0 en , O. ot all 4 -5 4 
30 ,000-39 ,999__........ 1.0 1.5 < 2 a paw 3 4 
40 ,000-49 ,999_............-- - oy 4 ‘ : | ee an oi cacteieeel 
50,000 or more oes ances 2 ss eee an D Pearse Sees Ae 
Not ascertained .............).-. Sen Sere aS a) Ree ee 3 





Median equity, groups owning E\ ee = 
nonfarm homes__.-..-..---- $8,100 $8,362 $7,416 $7,878 *$7,604 $6,104 $5,458 $6,650 $8,090 $7,039 


3 Percentages of beneficiary groups owning homes 
including farm homes: married couples, 70, 72, 71, 
67, 60; single retired workers, 32, 32, 33; aged widows, 
46; widowed mothers, 51. 


* Percentage and median computed on small base 
and therefore subject to large sampling variation. 

1 See footnote 1, table 1. 

2 Husband not entitled to benefits. 





less than $1,000 in face value, and 


14 percent carried life insurance 
policies with a face value of $5,000 
or more. 


Scope and Method of the 
Survey 


The 1957 survey of the resources 
of beneficiaries was the second na- 
tional survey of its kind made by the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. The previous national sur- 
vey made in 1951 had been preceded 
by eight spot surveys in 20 large 
and medium-sized cities between 1941 
and 1949. 

The 1957 survey covered a Cross- 
section sample of the major types 
of beneficiaries on the rolls in De- 
cember 1956: nonmarried men and 
women retired-worker beneficiaries; 
married couples with the husband 
the retired-worker beneficiary and 
with the wife either a beneficiary or 
a nonbeneficiary; married couples 
with the wife the retired-worker 
beneficiary and the husband a 
nonbeneficiary; aged-widow benefici- 
aries; and widowed mothers with en- 
titled minor children. Because they 
were relatively few in number and 
would have created difficulties in sta- 
tistical analysis if combined with the 
types selected for the study, the fol- 
lowing beneficiary types were ex- 
cluded from the survey sample: re- 
tired-worker and aged-widow bene- 
ficiaries with entitled children; 
women retired-workers with husband 
receiving benefits based on his wife’s 
earnings record; parents; widowers 
receiving benefits based on the de- 
ceased wife’s earnings record; and 
children not living with their 
mothers. The aged beneficiaries in 
the types included in the sample com- 


Table 





5.—Face value of life insurance carried: Percentage distribution of 


beneficiary groups, by amount at end of 1957 survey year } 


[Preliminary figures} 


Married couples 


Single retired 











wokers 
Wiad- 
Husband the retired | owed 
worker moth- 
Face value of —— —} Wife Aged oe 
life insurance ned the wid- with 
Wife c Ww ows en- 
Total | Wife | be- | write | tireq | Total| Men | "0 titled 
en- came west a o chil- 
titled en- | Mot | work- dren 
: , n- er? 
all titled titled 
year in 
r year 
a Ce oe Sa er 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 *100.0, 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
No life insurance... -...-.---- 29.3 30.1 33.2 25.9 *27.4 50.2 52.4 47.8 50.2 21.3 
Pf eae 70.7 70.0 66.8 74.1, *72.6 49.8 47.6 52.2 49.8 78.7 
Less than $500............... §.2 5.5 4.2 5.2 *4.] 11.3 8.9 13.8 14.9 2.6 
Ee eer 9.7 9.0 aon 11.6 *16.4 15.9 11.0 21.0 20.3 6.2 
De sini safe tatnn ak niddacmmmke 24.0 25.1 23.5 22.0 ¥*20.5 14.8 15.0 14.4 11.9 21.0 
eC | ere ae 13.3 11.6 14.3 16.3 17.8 3.7 5.2 xs 1.7 16.1 
Eo is sedate sh dep nec sor 6.0 5.7 8.0 6.1 *4.1 1.2 2.1 sSitdases 12.1 
Oct doundpednemanns 2.8 2.8 ) 3.2 *4.1 Pe 1.2 os 2 6.2 
eg ee aes 5.8 6.2 5.5 5.4 *4.1 1.3 2.4 sa 5 11.0 
10.600 oF more.....<:.......... 3.6 3.7 2.5 4.3 *1.4 9 1.6 a 2 3.4 
Not ascertained ............ y Soe ee ae owe ee 1 pilecsacdalacueens ea 
Median, all groups_-__....----. $1,236 $1,209 $1,232 $1,335 *$1,100 $0 $0 $81 $0 $1,946 
Median, groups with life in- 
ee ae er eee 1,848 1,808 1,938 1,923 *1,767 927, 1,254 792 744 2,591 
Percent with borrowings on 
life insurance, all groups- -- 1.6 1.6 1.7 1.8 1.4 0.6 0.9 0.4 0.6 1.2 
Percent with borrowings on 
life insurance, groups with 
life insurance.............- 2.3 2:3 2.5 2.4 1.9 La 1.8 7 1.3 1.6 


* Percentage and median computed on small base 
and therefore subject to large sampling variation. 


prised 98 percent of all aged bene- 
ficiaries in current-payment status in 
December 1956. 

The sample was drawn from 70 
sampling areas that were selected in 
such a way as to produce a national 
probability sample when combined. 
It is a cross section of beneficiaries 
who became entitled to benefits from 
1940 through September 1956 and 
represents different races, cultures, 
and types of communities in the 
United States. 

The data were obtained in personal 


1 See footnote 1, table 1. 
2? Husband not entitled to benefits. 


interviews in the homes of the bene- 
ficiaries by district office staff of the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance. In addition to assets and 
net worth, information was obtained 
on the source and amount of bene- 
ficiary group income, health status of 
the beneficiaries at the time of the 
interview, health insurance coverage, 
medical care costs during the survey 
year and means of meeting these 
costs, longest and last regular occu- 
pation, and employment during the 
survey year. 


Social Security 











Income-Loss Protection Against Short-Lerm 
Sickness: 1948-57 


Cash sickness benefits paid under public and private auspices 
in the United States amounted to an estimated $1.9 billion in 
1957 and replaced 26 percent of the estirnated $7.5 billion lost 


in current income by sick or disabled workers. 


This ratio may 


be compared with the 16 percent estimated for 1948, when the 
Social Security Administration began its annual series on income- 


loss protection from short-term sickness. 


The methodology 


and sources used in making these estimates, as well as the 
detailed findings, are presented below. 


HE year 1957 saw no interrup- 

tion in the steady growth, 
both in dollar amounts and as 

a percentage oi lost earnings, of the 
public and private protection that 
workers in the United States had 
against the risk of income loss due to 
short-term sickness. The estimated 
benefits of $1,926 million paid out 
through government and nongovern- 
ment disability insurance and for- 
mal paid sick-leave plans were $150 
million higher than the amount esti- 
mated for 1956 and replaced almost 
26 percent of the actual and poten- 
tial income loss, compared with 25 
percent in 1956. Excluded from these 
figures are unknown amounts of in- 
formal sick-leave benefits paid to 
workers at the employer’s discretion. 
This year’s article contains the 
same basic information as the earlier 
articles,| but some of the tabular 
data have been regrouped to facili- 
tate analysis. In addition, a table has 
been introduced that deals with the 
extent of group protection provided 
wage and salary workers. As in earli- 
er years, data for some items have 
been revised as existing procedures 
were refined and new sources of data 
became available. Some of the 
changes, especially for the early 
years, result from the revised data 
prepared by the National Income 
Division of the Department of Com- 
merce on wage and salary disburse- 
ments and proprietors’ income, which 
are basic to the estimates on income 


* Division of Program Research, Office 
of the Commissioner. 

1For previous articles in this series 
dealing exclusively with protection against 
income loss from sickness, see the Bulletin 
for January of 1956, 1957, and 1958. 
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loss and the value of paid sick leave. 

Various methods are used to pro- 
vide protection against loss of earn- 
ings during periods of short-term 
sickness. For wage and salary work- 
ers in private industry, protection 
may be obtained through voluntary 
action by the employer or the em- 
ployee, or a temporary disability in- 
surance law may make the protection 
compulsory. The most usual method 
of providing voluntary protection is 
through group or individual accident 
and sickness insurance policies sold by 
commercial carriers that pay cash 
amounts during specified periods of 
disability. Employers may also self- 
insure, providing either cash benefits 
or paid sick leave. Some unions, 
union-management trust funds, fra- 
ternal societies, and mutual benefit 
associations pay cash disability bene- 
fits. These methods are not mutually 
exclusive, since employers often use 
a paid sick-leave plan to supplement 
benefits under insurance plans and 
workers may, as individuals, pur- 
chase insurance policies to supple- 
ment the protection provided through 
their employment. 

For workers covered by temporary 
disability insurance laws, the medi- 
um used for providing protection de- 
pends on the particular statute. In 
California and New Jersey, benefits 
may be paid through publicly oper- 
ated funds or through the types of 
private arrangements mentioned 
above (except individual insurance). 
The compulsory benefits for workers 
in Rhode Island and railroad workers 
are paid exclusively through publicly 
operated funds, though private plans 
may be used to supplement the gov- 
ernment-paid benefits. In New York 


by ALFRED M. SKOLNIK* 


State, though employers are permit- 
ted to insure with a publicly operated 
carrier (the State Insurance Fund), 
the overwhelming majority of em- 
ployees are protected through private 
arrangements. In 1957, private plans 
were effective for about 44 percent 
of the covered workers in California, 
62 percent in New Jersey, and more 
than 95 percent in New York. 

The most common method of pro- 
viding protection for government 
workers is through formal sick-leave 
plans. Almost all Federal civilian 
full-time employees and probably 
more than four-fifths of full-time 
State and local government employ- 
ees are eligible for sick-leave benefits. 

For some self-employed persons, 
especially business proprietors and 
farmers, temporary incapacity may. 
not result in a serious stoppage of in- 
come. For others, however, whose 
income is dependent on personal serv- 
ices rendered, the need for formal 
protection may be just as great as 
that of wage and salary workers. The 
provisions used for replacing income 
lost by the self-employed because of 
short-term disability are necessarily 
different from the group provisions 
available to wage and salary workers. 
The existing protection for this 
group is generally confined to indi- 
vidual accident and sickness insur- 
ance or iraternal policies. 


Measuring Income Loss 


Income loss arising from inability 
to work may be considered in the 
light of (1) the origin of the disabil- 
ity—whether it results from circum- 
stances connected with the job (oc- 
cupational) or off the job (nonoccu- 
pational) and (2) the duration of 
the disability—whether it is of a tem- 
porary nature, with early recovery 
probable, or of an extended, long- 
term nature, likely to persist indef- 
initely. 

In this series, the definition of in- 
come loss is restricted to that attrib- 
uted to nonoccupational illness and 
injury. Occupational injuries are 
generally covered by workmen’s com- 


7 





pensation laws, and the compensa- 
tion paid for such injuries in relation 
to wage loss is summarized in other 
articles in the BULLETIN.“ The esti- 
mate of income loss used here is 
further restricted to the loss of cur- 
rent earning power during the first 
6 months of a disability. It thus en- 
compasses practically all the time 
lost because of short-term or tempo- 
rary disability and part of the loss 
(the first 6 months) attributed to 
long-term disability. Excluded from 
the estimate is the loss of future 
earnings arising from extended or 
permanent disability. 

A significant statistical develop- 
ment in the last year has been the 
release of preliminary data from the 
United States National Health Sur- 
vey on the amount of worktime 
missed by employed persons (includ- 
ing the self-employed) because of ill- 
ness or injury.» The data for the 
last 6 months of 1957, expressed as 
an annual rate and with time lost 
because of occupational injuries ex- 
cluded, show that workers lost, on 
the average, more than 9 workdays a 
year. This rate, which was based on 
data gathered during a period when 
the Asian influenza was at epidemic 
levels, is higher than the annual rate 
of 8 days estimated from data for 
first 6 months of 1958. 

In earlier articles in this series the 
annual averages used for time lost 
from work due to nonoccupational 
short-term sickness have been 7 days 
for employed and self-employed per- 
sons in private industry and 8 days 
for government employees, for whom 
sick-leave plans are more prevalent. 
These averages are still being used, 
since complete calendar-year data for 
1957 are not available from the Na- 
tional Health Survey. Moreover, it 
was thought advisable that certain 
conceptual problems involved in de- 
riving work-loss rates be clarified be- 
fore making use of the survey data. 


2See Alfred M. Skolnik, “Trends in 
Workmen’s Compensation: Coverage, 
Benefits, and Costs,” Social Security Bul- 
letin, August 1958. 

3Public Health Service, Health Statis- 
tics from the U.S. National Health Survey, 
Preliminary Report on Disability, United 
States, July-September 1957, Series B-4, 
June 1958, and Selected Survey Topics, 
United States, July 1957-June 1958, Series 
B-5, November 1958. 


Nevertheless, the preliminary results 
from the survey suggest that the 
averages used in recent years may 
understate the amount of worktime 
lost and consequently the income lost 
by workers during periods of illness. 

Estimates of income loss (actual 
and potential) incurred by the major 
components of the labor force for 
the years 1948-57 are presented in 
table 1. In 1957 an estimated $7.5 
billion in income was lost—$6.4 bil- 
lion by wage and salary workers and 
$1.2 billion by the self-employed. The 
loss to wage and salary workers rep- 
resented 84 percent of the Nation’s 
total income loss due to short-term 
sickness in 1957 and 77 percent of 
the estimated $4.7 billion income loss 
in 1948. 

As a reflection of the increasing 
numerical importance of Federal, 
State, and local government employ- 
ees, their estimated wage loss of 
$930 million in 1957 accounted for 
almost 15 percent of the loss of all 
wage and salary workers, in compari- 
son with 12 percent in 1948. The ag- 


gregate wage loss of State and local 
employees more than doubled from 
the end of 1948 to 1957, and that of 
Federal employees nearly doubled. 

Wage and salary workers in pri- 
vate employment had an estimated 
wage loss of $5,435 million in 1957— 
an increase of 70 percent from the 
1948 estimate of $3,196 million. Al- 
most 28 percent of the 1957 wage 
loss, or $1,512 million, was incurred 
by workers covered by the five tem- 
porary disability insurance laws. This 
proportion has remained rather con- 
stant since 1951, when New York’s 
law—the last to be enacted—became 
fully effective. In 1948, when only 
three were in effect—those of Rhode 
Island and California and that cover- 
ing railroad workers—the wage loss 
incurred represented 12 percent of 
the loss of private wage and salary 
workers. 


Protection Against Income 
Loss 


Information is given in tables 2-6 
on various forms of protection against 


Table 1.—Estimated income loss from nonoccupational short-term sickness * 
by type of employment, 1948-57 


{In millions] 





Wage and salary workers 





In private employment? In public employment | 























| Self- 4 
Year Total | Covered employed 
| Total by ‘ ‘ Persons * 
temporary ‘ ; tate an 
disability Other ¢ Federal ® | “jocal § 
| insurance 
laws 3 
L, Sear } $4,748 $3,645 $387 $2,809 $174 $275 $1,103 
EE ae 4,595 3,618 490 2,634 190 304 977 
] aaa 4,964 3,933 704 2,703 201 325 1,031 
._ ae | 5,673 4,411 1,050 2,846 259 356 1,162 
ES eae 6,012 4,853 1,129 3,040 291 393 1,159 
6,341 5,223 1,213 3,293 290 427 1,118 
6,299 5,189 1,219 3,224 280 466 1,110 
6,758 5,601 1,293 3,509 297 502 1,157 
7.226 6,061 1,427 3,768 313 553 1,165 
7,545 6,365 1,512 3,923 323 607 1,180 





1 Short-term or temporary non-work-connected 
disability (lasting not more than 6 months) and the 
first 6 months of long-term disability. 

2 Average annual earnings per wage worker in pri- 
vate employment from table VI-15 in U.S. Income 
and Output: A Supplement to the Survey of Current 
Business (Department of Commerce), 1958, divided 
by 255 (estimated workdays in year) and multiplied 
by 7 (estimated average workdays lost per year due 
to short-term sickness). Result multiplied by 
number of full-time equivalent employees in private 
industry (from above source, table VI-13). 

3 Average annual wages of workers covered by 
temporary disability insurance laws in Rhode 
Island, California, New Jersey, and New York and 
in the railroad industry, divided by 255 and mul- 
tiplied by 7 and then multiplied by the mean em- 
ployment each year. 

4 Represents the difference between total loss for 
all wage workers in private employment and for 


those covered by temporary disability insurance 
laws. 

5 Average annual earnings per Federal employee 
(excluding members of the Armed Forces and United 
States citizens employed abroad) from Department 
of Commerce data (see footnote 2), divided by 260 
(scheduled workdays in year) and multiplied by 8 
(estimated average workdays lost per year due to 
short-term sickness). Result multiplied by number 
of full-time equivalent Federal employees in the 
continental United States. 

6 Average annual earnings per State and local 
employee from Department of Commerce data (see 
footnote 2), divided by 255 (estimated workdays in 
year) and multiplied by 8 (estimated average work- 
days lost per year due to short-term sickness). 
Result multiplied by the number of full-time equiv- 
alent State and local employees. 

7 See footnote 2 for method and source. 
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income loss caused by nonoccupa- 
tional disability. They include pri- 
vate arrangements through insur- 
ance companies or self-insured cash 
sickness programs, private-plan cov- 
erage required by law, publicly oper- 
ated funds, and paid sick-leave pro- 
grams. All involve formal arrange- 
ments for protection against income 
loss. Although some employers make 
informal arrangements for continua- 
tion of salary, there is no basis for 
estimating either the amounts ac- 
tually paid or the number of workers 
who have assurance that they will 
receive such payments. This article 
considers only formal arrangements 
designed to offer specified amounts 
of protection against income loss re- 
sulting from short-term disability. 


Private Insurance 


Only the operations of private in- 
surance carriers and private plans 
other than those providing sick leave 
are shown in table 2. Such insurance 
may be voluntarily provided by em- 
ployers or purchased by employees, 
it may result from collective bargain- 
ing for fringe benefits, or it may be 
written in compliance with State 
laws in California, New Jersey, and 
New York. The table shows separate- 
ly the insurance written under vol- 
untary arrangements and that writ- 
ten under public provisions. 

This year the premiums and bene- 
fits paid under fraternal insurance 
are reported under individual insur- 
ance and not under “other” plans, 
as in the past. The latter category 
is restricted to nonprofit plans that 
apply exclusively to wage and salary 
workers—such as the plans of union 
and union-management trust funds, 
trade unions, mutual benefit associa- 
tions, and—in the States with com- 
pulsory laws—self-insured employer- 
administered plans. 

Premiums for private insurance 
providing for cash replacement of 
lost income amounted to $1,318 mil- 
lion in 1957, about 135 percent higher 
than the 1948 total of $559 million. 
The $136-million increase in premi- 
um income registered for 1957 was 
the greatest since 1953. 

Benefit payments for 1957, unlike 
premium income, showed a drop in 
the rate of increase. The $850 mil- 
lion expended in 1957 under private 
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insurance exceeded the $781 million 
reported for 1956 by only 8.8 percent, 
compared with gains of 9.6 percent 
and 16.4 percent recorded in 1955 
and 1956. Since 1948, nevertheless, 
benefit payments have climbed 196 
percent, outstripping the rise in pre- 
mium volume for the same period. 
The fact that benefit payments 
have increased at a faster rate than 
premium income in the last decade 
reflects the increasingly important 
role that group accident and sickness 
insurance has come to play in fur- 
nishing wage-replacement income 
during disability. (This type of in- 
surance has higher loss ratios and 
lower expense ratios than other 
types of insurance.) In 1948, group 
insurance contracts, whether under 
voluntary or public auspices, ac- 
counted for 43 percent of the benefit 
payments and individual insurance 
for 49 percent. By 1957, group insur- 
ance was paying 59 percent of total 
benefits, and individual insurance 


payments had dropped ‘o 36 percent. 
Benefits under self-insured and other 
private plans amounted to 8 percent 
in 1948 and to 5 percent in 1957. 

Benefits paid by commercial insur- 
ance companies under the public pro- 
visions of California, New Jersey, and 
New York amounted to $151 million 
in 1957 and equaled 30 percent of ali 
group disability benefits ($505 mil- 
lion) paid by imsurance companies 
nationally in 1957. In 1953, shortly 
after New York’s compulsory law 
went fully into effect, the percentage 
was as high as 35. Since that year 
group insurance benefits paid under 
voluntary provisions have risen by 
58 percent, while those paid under 
public provisions have increased 27 
percent. 


Public Provisions 


The total amount of protection 
under the temporary disability in- 
surance laws, according to the type 
of insurance arrangements, is shown 


Table 2.—Premiums and benefit payments for private insurance; against; in- 
come loss,\ 1948-57 






























































{In millions] 
Type of private insurance 
Year Under voluntary provisions Under public provisions 
Total | 
Total | Group ! | we , | Other? Total | Group!| Other? 
| 
Insurance premiums 4 
| | | 
EN cnklstainchanacle | gsss.8| $545.7 | $162.1 | $350.0 | s3.6| siaa| sins | $0.3 
| Rae |} 603.3) - 564.6 | 177.6 | 355.0 32.0 | 38.7 32.1 | 6.6 
, nae aesie | 678.9 603.1 | 219.3} 360.0 23.8 | 75.8 64.6 | 11.2 
| AO gemeperee s | 784.9} 641.1| 249.6) 366.0 25.5; 143.8 122.7 | 1.1 
Sdcimeenecsend | 854.0} 608.2| 266.2) 405.4) 26.6| 155.8| 1328) 23.0 
; | 1,004.7) 818.0 299.2 494.8 24.0 | 186.7 158.5 | 28.2 
| | aOR aE SSet 1,052.4 874.2 | 319.0} 534.2 | 21.0} 178.2 150.9 | 27.3 
| RARER oe, 1,106.5 | 927.8 363.2; 547.8 | 16.8 178.7 151.3 | 27.4 
|. Re | 1,182.4 1,004.5} 400.9| 586.0} 17.6} 177.9 151.1 | 26.8 
eager ema | 1817-8 | 1,098.9 | 434.5) 646.0/ 18.4] 218.9} 188.5 | 83.4 
Benefit payments 
| | 
i a so ed 286.7} 277.4| 114.9 141.0 21.5 9.3 9.1 0.2 
| Seay 321.8 294.7 | 124.5 150.0 20.2 27.1 22.5 4.6 
7 379.2 325.0 156.8 153.0 15.2 54.2 46.2 8.0 
485.2 371.9 | 196.8 157.0 18.1 113.3 96.7 16.6 
; RE 542.7 | 414.9/ 218.2 177.0 19.7 127.8 108.9 18.9 
We tnictecs saaecio 589.2} 449.4] 224.3 209.0 16.1 139.8 118.7 | 21.1 
id ooksadckaciakes 612.3 | 480.3 | 236.2 | 230.0/ i141] 1320] 111.8 20.2 
PCR 671.3 | 536.2 274.6 250.0 11.6 135.1 114.4 20.7 
SRR Ts 781.2} 630.0!  340.6| 276.0 13.4 151.2 128.4 22.8 
a 849.6 671.4 354.0 304.0 13.4 178.2 151.0 | 27.2 
1 Premiums earned and losses incurred as reported individual.) 
by the Health Insurance Council for the continental 2 Union-management trust fund, trade-union, 


United States, by type of insurance benefit, adjusted 
to include accidental death and dismemberment 
provisions in individual policies that insure against 
income loss to offset understatement arising from 
— current short-term income-loss insurance in 
automobile, resident liability, life, and other policies. 
For 1956 and 1957, dividends deducted from earned 
premiums (2-3 percent for group; 1 percent for 


and mutual benefit association plans, 

3 Self-insured operations and some union and 
union-m: ment plans under California, New 
Jersey, and New York laws. 

4 Loss ratios —— to all group insurance were 
applied to the benefits under voluntary provisions 
and under public provisions to obtain the premiums 
applicable to each. 


° 





in table 3. To the extent that the 
protection is provided through com- 
mercial insurance companies or other 
private arrangements, the data over- ———— as 
lap those in table 2. 

In 1948, only three of the public 


Table 4.—Estimated value of formal paid sick leave in private industry and in 
Federal, State, and local government employment, 1948-57 


{In millions] 





Workers in private industry ! Government workers 











i . Not cov- | Covered | | 
programs were in operation, and dur Yeor oe ee | ee 
ing that year benefits totaled $66 mil- Tete) temporary | temporary | motel Hainiaiés'| State an 4 
lion. Three years later, all five laws insuran “4 insurance | loca 
were fully effective, and payments aws aws 
amounted to $174 million, of which : me 
ee Se ey ee ee d 7 145 
$113 million or 65 percent was made = jg4977777777777777 a pf “oe 7 ™ $148 $108 
available through private group in-  /83)--------------- 4 | ae | = as 172 143 
surance contracts or self-insurance. 1952..-..-.-------- 668 | 215 179 36 | 453 254 199 
During the next 4 years, benefit pay-  19547727777777777 mi at | 70| 500 252 8 
; Sk chien dick 813 | 268 224 44 545 269 276 
ments from publicly operated — ) Selgeeesen 6 oo = = “a 54s 269 216 
expanded at a faster rate than those = i957__-....-.....-- 949 323 269 54 | 626 290 336 


provided through private facilities; 
in 1955, benefits paid under private 
plans represented only 55 percent of 
the total payments of $245 million. 
Since then, the proportion of bene- 
fits underwritten by private plans has 
gone up to 58 percent (1957). 

The proportion of private-plan 
benefits under these laws that have 
been underwritten by commercial in- 
surance companies has leveled off 
since 1951. Of the $113 million paid 
in benefits during that year through 


Table 3.—Benefit payments under 
temporary disability insurance laws 
provided through private plans 
and through publicly operated 
funds, 1948-57 } 


{In millions] 





Type of insurance 
arrangement 





Private plans 2 





Year | Total Pub- 
| licly 
| Group | Self- ps 
| | insur- | insur- | ponds 4 
|} ance | ance 3 
, eee $66.4 $9.1 $0.2 $57.1 
oe Ee = = a 4.6 62.1 
Ses 117.4 46.2 8.0 63.2 
_., ae eee 174.2 | 96.7 16.6 60.9 
| eee 202.3 | 108.9 18.9 74.5 
_ ae 230.2; 118.7 21.1 90.4 
EEE 235.1 | 111.8 20.2 103.1 
. ae eee 244.5 | 114.4 20.7 109.4 
oo SEN 265.0 | 128.4 22.8 113.8 
Se er | 305.4 | 151.0 21.2 127.2 
1 





1 Programs under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act and the laws of Rhode Island, Cali- 
fornia, New Jersey (beginning 1949), and New 
York (beginning 1950). Excludes hospital benefits 
in California and hospital, surgical, and medical 
benefits in New York. 

2 Under the laws of California, New Jersey, and 
New York, 

3 Employers may self-insure by observing certain 
stipulations of the law. Includes some union 
plans whose provisions come under the law. 

4 Includes State-operated plans in Rhode Island, 
California, and New Jersey, the State Insurance 
Fund and the special fund for the disabled unem- 
ployed in New York, and the railroad program. 
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1 Sum of estimated value of formal paid sick leave 
for employees wiii (a) sick leave but no other group 
protection and (b) sick leave supplemental to group 
insurance or other forms of group protection, in- 
cluding publicly operated funds. Under each 
category, number of employees was adapted from 
Health Insurance Council, Annual Survey of Acci- 
dent and Health Coverage in the United States 1948- 
1954, after reducing estimates of exclusive sick-leave 
coverage in early years by a third to allow for exclu- 
sion of informal sick-leave plans and for conversion 
of exclusive protection to supplemental protection 
under temporary disability insurance laws. Later- 
year estimates based on nationwide projection of 
formal paid sick-leave coverages reported for plant 
and office workers in the community wage surveys of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Assumes that 
workers in private industry receive an average of 4 
days of paid sick leave a year, excluding other pro- 
tection, and 3.2 days when they have other group 
protection. Daily wages obtained by dividing 
average annual earnings per full-time private em- 
ployee as reported in table VI-15in U.S. Income and 
Output: A Supplement to the Survey of Current 
Business (Department of Commerce), 1958, by 255 
(estimated workdays in a year). 

2 Assumes that some workers entitled to cash 
benefits under temporary disability insurance laws 
have sick leave in addition to their benefits under 
the laws, but only to the extent needed to bring up 


private auspices, $97 million (85 per- 
cent) was paid through group acci- 
dent and sickness insurance policies 
and the balance from self-insured em- 
ployer, union, union-management, 
and mutual benefit plans. In 1957, 
group insurance policies still ac- 
counted for 85 percent of the $178 
million paid in benefits under private 
plans. 


Paid Sick Leave 


Estimates of the amount of in- 
come replaced through formal paid 
sick-leave benefits in private indus- 
try and in government are given in 
table 4. The estimates include the 
value of sick-leave benefits paid as a 
supplement to group insurance, pub- 
licly operated plans, or other types 
of group protection. 

Two common characteristics of 
paid sick-leave plans are that bene- 
fits are paid in full (for all or part 


i. 80 percent the replacement of their potential wage 
Oss. 

3 Based on studies showing that Federal employees 
use paid sick leave of 7.7 days on the average for 
nonoccupational sickness, equivalent to 3 percent 
of payroll. Payroll data derived by multiplying 
number of paid civilian full-time employees as of 
June 30 in all branches of the Federal Government in 
the continental United States by their mean earnings 
as reported in Pay Structure of the Federal Civil 
Service, Annual Reports (Federal Employment 
Statistics Office, U.S. Civil Service Commission). 
Practically all full-time employees are covered by 
paid sick-leave provisions. 

4 Number of full-time employees on State and local 
government payrolls from State Distribution of 
Public Employment, and Summary of Public Em- 
ployment, Annual Reports (Bureau of Census). 
Assumes that the number of State and local em- 
ployees covered by sick-leave plans has increased 
gradually from 65 percent of the total number em- 
ployed in 1948 to 81 percent in 1957 and that workers 
covered by such plans received on the average paid 
sick leave ranging from 5.2 days in 1948 to 5.8 days in 
1957. Daily wages obtained by dividing average 
annual earnings per full-time State and local em- 
ployee as reported in Department of Commerce 
data ise footnote 1), by 255 (estimated workdays in 
& year). 


of the illness) with no waiting period 
and that benefit costs are met direct- 
ly from the current operating funds 
of the employer without any prepaid 
contributions or insurance premiums. 
Paid sick-leave plans in public em- 
ployment can be easily identified be- 
cause almost all of them meet this 
description. 

The identification problem is much 
more difficult in private employment 
because of the wide variation that 
exists in the formal arrangements 
made by employers to continue the 
wages of disabled workers. The 
plans may provide full pay with or 
without a waiting period, partial pay 
with or without a waiting period, or 
a combination of these two. In ad- 
dition, the benefit provisions and the 
duration of benefits may vary accord- 
ing to the employee’s years of serv- 
ice. 

When the benefits are for less than 


Social Security 








full pay and a waiting-period is re- 
quired, these arrangements. are 
sometimes termed self-insured rather 
than paid sick-leave plans. No at- 
tempt is made in table 4 to distin- 
guish between the two types of plan. 
When the self-insured benefits are, 
however, financed through prepaid 
contributions of some sort to union 
or union-management trust funds, 
trade union plans, or mutual benefit 
associations, they are excluded from 
the sick-leave estimates and included 
under private insurance in table 2. 
The sick-leave estimates also exclude 
payments under self-insured plans 
when they are made in compliance 
with statutory provisions as shown in 
table 3. 

As in previous years, the Division 
of Program Research has been con- 
cerned with the need for refining and 
improving the estimates of sick-leave 
protection of wage and salary work- 
ers in private employment. Consider- 
able time and effort were spent this 
year in investigating one source of 
data that offered promise of furnish- 
ing usable benchmark and trend data 
on the number of workers covered by 
formal sick-leave plans in private 
industry. For many years the Bur- 
eau of Labor Statistics, in its com- 
munity wage surveys, has been 
gathering information on the pro- 
portion of plant and office workers 
in specified major labor-market areas 
who work in establishments that 
provide certain fringe benefits, in- 
cluding sickness and accident insur- 
ance and formal paid sick leave. 

For the 17 major labor market 
areas included in the 1955-56 sur- 
vey,4 the Division derived gross sick- 
leave coverage ratios by type of em- 
ployment (manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing) and by type of plan 
(exclusive and supplemental). Fac- 
tors were applied to these ratios to 
adjust for exclusions because of eli- 
gibility or length-of-service require- 
ments, for omission of rural labor- 
market areas, and for omission of 
small establishments. Fhe adjusted 
ratios were then applied to nation- 
wide employment figures in manu- 
facturing and nonmanufacturing in- 
dustries, after correcting for the 


4 Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Wages and Related Benefits, 17 
Labor Markets, 1955-56, Bulletin No. 1188, 
1956. 
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industries not within the scope of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics survey, to 
get an estimate of the number of 
wage and salary workers covered by 
exclusive and supplemental sick-leave 
plans in the Nation. A final adjust- 
ment was needed for the areas cov- 
ered by temporary disability insur- 
ance laws to exclude the self-insured, 
employer-administered plans meeting 
the statutory requirements. 

The 1956 estimate thus derived of 
the number of private wage and sal- 
ary workers covered by formal sick- 
leave arrangements was 2.4 million 
for exclusive plans and 2.7 million for 
supplemental plans. With these esti- 
mates as a benchmark, trend esti- 
mates for earlier and succeeding 
years were projected by using Bur- 
eau of Labor Statistics survey data 
of other years. These trend esti- 
mates were then combined with esti- 
mates for earlier years, which had 
been based on methods outlined by 
the Health Insurance Council in its 
Annual Surveys of Accident and 
Health Coverage in the United States. 
It should be recognized, however, 
that the final estimates may contain 
a considerable margin of error be- 
cause of the many assumptions that 
had to be made in obtaining nation- 
wide projections. 

In the revised series, the estimated 
value of sick leave paid in 1957 under 
both exclusive and _ supplemental 
plans in private industry is $323 mil- 
lion, more than double the $157 mil- 
lion estimated for 1948. The rate of 


Table 5.—Estimated value of formal 
paid sick leave in relation to in- 
comg loss due to short-term sick- 
ness among workers covered by 
exclusive formal sick-leave plans,! 
1948-57 


[Amounts in millions] 





Value of Ratio 
sick leave | (percent) 
Year a under of sick 
— exclusive | leave to in- 
plans come loss 
|. 4 Sees $578 $375 64.9 
Ph Secenean 614 416 67.8 
I on case is arse 649 433 66.7 
ero 739 508 68.7 
1952. 823 577 70.1 
ee 866 612 70.7 
Ses 896 634 70.8 
1955_- 976 691 70.8 
1956_- 1,048 743 70.9 
ere 1,132 798 70.5 


1 Sick-leave plans that do not supplement any 
other form of group protection, including publicly 
operated plans, 


increase has been most rapid in the 
past 3 years—averaging more than 11 
percent a year. Almost half the ex- 
pansion, however, is attributable to 
rising wage and salary levels, to 
which the value of paid sick leave is 
closely allied; average annual earn- 
ings in private industry advanced 15 
percent from 1954 to 1957. 

No major changes affecting the 
sick-leave estimates for Federal, 
State, and local government employ- 
ees were made for 1957. In the pre- 
ceding article in the series, the an- 
nual estimates were revised to give 
recognition to the growth and liber- 
alization of provisions for these em- 
ployees since 1948. One minor re- 
vision has been made in this year’s 
estimates—the exclusion for Federal 
employees of days of sick leave that 
were attributable to occupational in- 
juries. 

The amount of paid sick leave 
granted State and local government 
employees more than tripled from 
1948 to 1957, increasing from $108 
million to $336 million. During the 
same period, the value of sick leave 
attributed to Federal employees al- 
most doubled, rising from $148 mil- 
lion to $290 million. 

For all government employees the 
value of sick leave in 1957 is esti-* 
mated at $626 million—almost twice 
the amount ($323 million) for work- 
ers in private industry. By contrast, 
in 1948 governmental sick-leave pay- 
ments were roughly 1% times the 
total paid by private employers. 

Of the estimated $949 million paid 
in formal sick leave to workers in 
public and private employment in 
1957, about $798 million was in the 
form of exclusive protection under 
plans that did not supplement any 
other group protection, including 
publicly operated plans (table 5). 
Almost four-fifths of this exclusive 
protection was attributable to sick- 
leave plans for government workers, 
few of whom rely upon group disabil- 
ity insurance to meet their wage-loss 
problems arising from ill health. 

In private industry, on the other 
hand, the rapid growth of private 
group insurance has resuited in en- 
titlement of an increasing number of 
workers to both sick leave and dis- 
ability insurance benefits. In 1948, 
exclusive sick-leave plans accounted 
for three-fourths of the estimated 
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$157 million paid out in sick leave by 
private employers; by 1957, the 
amount of sick leave paid as exclu- 
sive protection was an estimated $173 
million, or only 54 percent of all pri- 
vate sick-leave payments. 

Table 5 shows the extent of pro- 
tection afforded workers covered by 
exclusive sick-leave provisions. In 
1957 these workers had approximate- 
ly 71 percent of their potential in- 
come loss met through sick leave. The 
ratio was lower in the early years of 
the series but has varied little since 
1952. If it were possible to take into 
account the additional protection pro- 
vided by individual insurance policies 
purchased as a supplement to sick 
leave, the amount of uncompensated 
income loss would be even lower. 


Summary of Protection 
Provided 


Since employee-benefit plans and 
compulsory temporary disability in- 
surance laws have special pertinence 
for wage and salary workers, the sum- 
mary benefit data usually presented 
in table 6 were rearrayed this year to 
show separately the group protection 
provided wage and salary workers 
against income loss due to nonoccu- 
pational illness. Benefits paid under 
individually purchased disability in- 
surance policies are listed separately 
since they cannot be divided into 
those going to the self-employed and 
those that augment the group pro- 
tection available to wage and salary 
workers. 

The dollar value of all forms of 
protection rose from $757 million in 
1948 to $1,926 million in 1957. About 
52 percent of the 1957 estimate con- 
stituted group protection for wage 
and salary workers in private indus- 
try, 33 percent was sick leave granted 
government employees, and 15 per- 
cent was in the form of benefits pur- 
chased through individual insurance. 
For employees in private industry, 
private cash sickness insurance and 
self-insurance showed the greatest ex- 
pansion among group measures. Ben- 
efits under such arrangements almost 
quadrupled from 1948 to 1957, while 
under the publicly operated cash 
sickness funds and the sick-leave 
plans benefits little more than 
doubled. Since 1953, however, all 
three forms of protection have ex- 
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Table 6.—Benefits provided as protection against income loss, summary data, 


1948 


57 


{In millions} 





| Group benefits provided as protection against wage and salary loss 

















| | Benefits Workers in private employment } 
provided 
Year | Total k Li oa , Private — 
ndividua Publicly 
insurance | Total oa operated ede hon 
Total respi eash__| Sick leave | Ment em- 
| insurance sickness | ployees 
and self- | “finds | 
| insurance !) | 
_ $756.8 | $141.0} $615.8 $359.8 $145.7 | $57.1 | $157.0 | $256.0 
To eee 846.9 | 150.0 | 696. 396.9 | 171.8 | 62.1 | 163.0 | 300.0 
Sere 935.4 153.0 | 782.4 467.4 | 226.2 | 63.2 | 178.0 | 315.0 
cic rcoiatinixns 1,135.1 157.0 978.1 588.1 328.2 | 60.9 199.0 | 390.0 
eee 1,285.2 177.0 | 1,108.2 | 655.2 | 365.7 | 74.5 215.0 453.0 
i ssiieebind 1,392.6 | 209.0} 1,183.6} 701.6) 380.2) 90.4 231.0 482.0 
eal, tues. 1,456.4 | 230.0 | 1,226.4 | 726.4) 382.3] 108.1 241.0 500.0 
_ Sees |} 1,593.7 | 250.0 | 1.343.7 798.7 | 421.3 | 109.4 268.0 545.0 
Nell. 1.776.0 276.0 1,500.0 910.0 | 505.2 113.8 291.0 | 590.0 
ees: 1,925.8 | 304.0 1,621.8 | 995.8 | 545.6 | 127.2 | 323.0 | 626.0 
| | | i | 





1 Includes a small but undetermined amount of group disability insurance paid to government workers and 
to self-employed persons through farm, trade, or professional associations. 


panded at about the same rate. 

In 1957 the income-replacement pro- 
tection provided the Nation’s public 
and private workers was almost equal- 
ly divided between sick-leave bene- 
fits ($949 million) and disability in- 
surance benefits ($977 million). In 
1948, sick leave supplied the major 
source of protection—about 55 per- 
cent. 


Measuring the Extent of 
Protection 


The income loss experienced each 
year because of nonoccupational sick- 
ness is related to the dollar value of 
the various forms of protection 
against this loss in table 7. It is thus 
possible to measure the effective 
growth in economic security against 
the risk of income loss from illness, 
without needing to take into account 
labor-force growth and any adjust- 
ments in benefits to take care of ris- 
ing earning levels. 

Total income loss increased 59 per- 
cent from 1948 to 1957, but the pro- 
tection provided showed a 154-per- 
cent rise. As a result the proportion 
of lost earnings covered by cash sick- 
ness benefits (including sick leave) 
advanced from 15.9 percent in 1948 
to 25.5 percent in 1957, or approxi- 
mately 1.1 percent a year. Despite 
this growth, the amount of income 
loss not replaced by insurance or 
formal sick leave continued to rise 
during the period under review— 
from $3,991 million to $5,619 million. 


The rise of $169 million in 1957, 
however, was the smallest recorded 
since 1954, when there was an actual 
drop in uncompensated income loss. 

The amounts specified as uncom- 
pensated income loss do not neces- 
sarily represent the actual income 
loss incurred by disabled individuals. 
During sickness an individual may 
have certain work-connected expen- 
ses—such as carfare, meals, and 
clothing—reduced or eliminated. His 
income taxes and social security con 
tributions are also less when his in 


Table 7.—Extent of protection against 
income loss, 1948-57 


{Amounts in millions] 





Income loss and 











| 
| protection provided | In- Net 
| — cost of 
Year ro- | %083 | pro- 
In- TO- | not viding 
come | tection | —— | pro- | insur- 
loss! | pro- 7 pe of | tected | ance 3 

lv | | 

' 

| | 
1948. .... $4,748 | $757 | 15.9 | $3,991 | $277 
1949____. 4,595 | 847 18.4 | 3,748 | 287 
1950_.... | 4,964/ 935) 18.8] 4,029 | 305 
ee 5,673 | 1.135 | 20.0 | 4,538 | 307 
1952.....| 6,012 | 1,285 | 21.4] 4,727 | 319 
1953.....| 6,341 | 1,393 | 22.0 | 4,948 424 
1954... 6,209 | 1,456 | 23.1) 4,843) 448 
1955__.-_| 6,758 | 1,594 | 23.6| 5,164 | 444 
1956..... | 7,226 | 1,776 24.6 | 5,450 | 410 
1957....-| 7,545 | 1,926 | 25.5 | 5,619 | 478 

| ! 1 





1 From table 1. 

2 Total benefits, including sick leave. 

Includes retention costs (for contingency re- 
serves, taxes, commissions, acquisition, claims 
settlement, and underwriting gains) of private 
insurance companies (from table 2) and administra- 
tive expenses for publicly operated plans and for 
supervision of the operation of private plans. Ex- 
= costs of operating sick-leave plans, not avail- 
able. 


Social Security 

















come is discontinued. On the other 
hand, the worker may encounter 
medical expenses for his illness that, 
unless met by other than out-of- 
pocket expenditures — by prepaid 
health insurance, for example—may 
be greater than any reduction in ex- 
penses or taxes. 

Table 7 also shows the secondary 
cost of operating the mechanism for 
providing cash disability insurance. 
The net cost of providing insurance, 
which rose by 73 percent from 1948 
to 1957, represents the difference be- 
tween the insurance losses incurred 
and premiums earned (table 2), plus 
the public cost of administering the 
temporary disability insurance pro- 
grams (not shown elsewhere). For 
the years before 1956, net costs are 
slightly overstated because insurance 
premiums included an unknown 
amount of dividends returnable to 
policyholders. 

This year, data are presented for 
the first time on the extent of pro- 
tection provided wage and salary 
workers through their employment 
(table 8). For all public and private 
wage and salary workers, cash bene- 
fits under group accident and sick- 
ness insurance, publicly operated 
funds, formal paid sick-leave plans, 
and self-insurance totaled $1.6 bill- 
ion in 1957 and represented 26 per- 
cent of their estimated wage loss of 
$6.4 billion. 

For wage and salary workers in 


private industry, the percentage of 
income loss replaced by group pro- 
tection was 18 percent in 1957, in 
contrast to 11 percent in 1948. Work- 
ers covered by compulsory temporary 
disability insurance laws, though in- 
curring 28 percent of the total wage 
loss, received 36 percent of the cash 
sickness benefits paid to private em- 
ployees in 1957. This relationship has 
shown little change since 1951, when 
the latest compulsory law went fully 
into effect. Workers covered by the 
laws at that time accounted for 27 
percent of the wage loss and 35 per- 
cent of the benefits paid. 

In deriving benchmarks against 
which to assess the effectiveness of 
insurance in meeting the impact of 
illness, it is of interest to examine 
that portion of the residue of lost in- 
come that might conceivably be re- 
covered if insurance policies were 
more widespread and if all benefits 
were more nearly at the relatively 
high level of some plans. To discour- 
age malingering, insurance policies 
ordinarily undertake to compensate 
for only a part of the weekly wage or 
salary loss and do not cover the first 
few days or first week of disability 
(except in case of accident). The po- 
tentially insurable and potentially 
compensable income loss of the Na- 
tion is therefore somewhat less than 
the total income loss so far considered. 

Sick-leave plans, in contrast to in- 
surance plans, generally provide for 


Table 8.—Group protection provided in relation to wage and salary loss, 1948-57 


{Amounts in millions] 








All wage and 
salary workers 


Wage and salary workers in private industry 




















Protection Covered by tempo- Not covered by tem- 
provided Total rary disability insur- | porary disability in- 
ance laws surance laws 
Year In- Protection Protection Protection 
| come provided provided provided 
loss Per- —_— —— 
cent In- In- In- 

Amount ofin- | come Per- | come Per- | come Per- 

come loss cent loss cent loss cent 

loss Amount of in- Amount of in- Amount of in- 

come come come 

loss loss loss 
| $3,645 $616 16.9 $3,196 $360 | 11.3 $387 $78 20.2 $2,809 $282 10.0 
1949_.......| 3,618 697 19.3 | 3,124 397 | 12.7 490 105 21.4 | 2,634 292 11.1 
[ee 3,933 782 19.9 | 3,407 467 13.7 704 140 19.9 2,703 327 12.1 
Sis awaited 4,511 978 21.7 | 3,896 588 15.1 | 1,050 208 19.8 2,846 380 13.4 
. =e 4,853 | 1,108 22.8 4,169 655 | 15.7 | 1,129 238 , 21.1 | 3,040 417 13.7 
(eee 5,223 1,184 22.7 4,506 702 15.6 1,213 268 22.1 | 3,293 434 13.2 
1954_ 5,189 1,226 23.6 4,443 726 16.3 | 1,219 275 22.6 3,224 451 14.0 
. 5,601 1,344 | 24.0 | 4,802 799 | 16.6 | 1,293 289 | 22.4 , 3,509 510 14.5 
|. Saas 6,061 1,500 24.7 | 5,195 910 17.5 | 1,427 314 22.0 3,768 596 15.8 
ee 6,365 1,622 25.5 | 5,435 996 18.3 | 1,512 359 23.7 | 3,923 637 16.2 
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100-percent continuance of pay from 
the first day of sickness. Consequent- 
ly, a large portion of the potential in- 
come loss represented by wage con- 
tinuation under sick-leave plans falls 
outside the bounds of what might be 
considered insurable or compensable 
under current insurance practices. 
Hypothetical figures that can mean- 
ingfully relate existing insurance 
benefits to the Nation’s potentially in- 
surable and compensable income loss 
must therefore exclude the income 
loss of persons covered by exclusive 
sick-leave plans (as well as their sick- 
leave payments). 

Persons covered by sick-leave plans 
that supplement insurance benefits 
pose a different problem. For these 
persons, it may be assumed that sick- 
leave provisions are used almost ex- 
clusively to provide protection against 
the portion of the income loss due to 
sickness not considered insurable or 
compensable under prevailing insur- 
ance provisions—that is, the first few 
days of sickness and that part of lost 
earnings in excess of two-thirds of 
regular wages. Consequently, it is not 
believed that estimates of potentially 
insurable and compensable income 
losses will be distorted if they include 
the income loss of persons with sup- 
plementary sick-leave plans (al- 
though their sick-leave payments are 
excluded from the benefit data). 

Table 9 compares the dollar value 
of disability insurance benefits (ex- 
clusive of sick-leave payments) with 
the estimates of income loss due to 
short-term sickness that might be or 
are usually indemnified by insurance 
plans or policies. From 1948 to 1957, 
insurance benefits advanced from 
$344 million to $977 million, or 184 
percent. In the same period, the in- 
come loss of persons without exclu- 
sive sick leave rose 52 percent—from 
$4.2 billion to $6.4 billion. 

With the first 3 days of sickness 
excluded from the measure of income 
loss (by omitting 30 percent of the 
total), insurance was meeting 21.8 
percent of the loss in 1957. This pro- 
portion may be looked on as a rea- 
sonable measure of the protection 
currently being provided in relation 
to a potentially insurable income loss, 
since some insurance is now being 
written that requires only a 3-day 
waiting period. If the first 7 days of 
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income loss, equivalent to 45 percent 
of the total income loss, are excluded, 
it is found that insurance met 27.7 
percent of this amount in 1957, in 
contrast to 15.0 percent in 1948.5 

Another type of adjustment was al- 
so made in table 9 to obtain the ra- 
tio of existing protection to potential- 
ly compensable income loss—that por- 
tion of the potentially insurable loss 
that might be compensated according 
to a reasonable insurance standard. 
In this article, two-thirds of the wage 
loss for the period of disability after 
the waiting period is assumed to be 
a reasonable standard, even though 
some policies may compensate for 
less. 

Insurance in 1957 was meeting 32.6 
percent of this theoretical benchmark 


5 There is a slight degree of overstate- 
ment when the insurance benefits are 
compared with this concept of income 
loss, to the extent that some insurance 
benefits begin with the fourth day in the 
case of illness and with the first day in 
the case of accidents. 


Table 9.—Insurance benefits as percent of estimated potentially insurable 
and compensable income loss: for workers without exclusive formal sick 
leave, 1948-57 


{Amounts in millions] 


As percent of— 





Amount 
ene of Two-thirds Two-thirds 
‘ insurance Income loss of income Income loss of income 
benefits 2 excluding loss exclud- excluding loss exclud- 
first 3 days 3 ing first first 7 days 4 ing first 
3 days 7 days 
ARRON a REA ARE Bi BND an ade ch $344 11.8 es 15.0 22.5 
RE RES: een? tose ees 384 13.8 20.7 17.5 26.3 
eS eR Ee ee ree 442 14.6 22.0 18.6 27.9 
eRe Se ee eters: 546 15.8 23.7 20.1 30.2 
ae ee Te 617 17.0 25.5 21.6 32.4 
Rc esr ody pty ay 680 As 26.6 22.6 33.9 
Ee ree Sree eae ees 715 18.9 28.4 24.1 36.1 
See SL a 781 19.3 28.9 24.6 36.8 
Se ee eee 895 20.7 31.0 26.3 39.5 
| EE SST eae aeesaeeh 977 21.8 32.6 27.7 41.6 


1 The portion of income loss that may be con- 
sidered insurable or compensable under prevailing 
insurance practices. 

2 Excludes sick-leave payments. 

3’ Based on 70 percent of total income loss (from 


(with the first 3 days excluded), al- 
most twice the proportion in 1948. 
When the benchmark’ excludes the 
first 7 days of sickness, the proportion 
of the potentially compensable in- 


table 1), after exclusion of income loss of workers 
covered by exclusive sick-leave plans (from table 5). 

4 Based on 55 percent of total income loss (from 
table 1), after exclusion of income loss of workers 
covered by exclusive sick-leave plans (from table 5). 


come loss replaced by insurance in 
1957 becomes 41.6 percent; it had in- 
creased at an average rate of more 
than two percentage points a year 
from the 1948 level of 22.5 percent. 
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Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance 


Provisions: Summary of Legislation, 1935-58 


established the first Federal so- 

cial security system in the 
United States—a system that has 
been substantially revised by success- 
ive amendments since that year. The 
major features of the largest pro- 
gram, now old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance, and the changes in 
coverage, benefit, and financing pro- 
visions resulting from the amend- 
ments! to the Act are summarized in 
the following pages. The detailed pro- 
visions are given in the accompanying 
tables. 

The program established by the 
Social Security Act of 1935 was a 
relatively simple one, designed to pay 
(1) old-age benefits to the worker 
when he retired at or after age 65 and 
(2) cash refunds to survivors when 
the wage earner died and to living 
workers aged 65 who had not been in 
covered employment long enough to 
qualify for monthly benefits. The ben- 


T HE Social Security Act of 1935 


* Chief Actuary, Social Security Admin- 
istration. 

1 For fuller detail on the 1939 amend- 
ments and those that followed, see the 
following Social Security Bulletin articles: 
(1) “Federal Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance: A Summary of the 1939 Amend- 


ments,’”’ December 1939; (2) Angela J. 
Murray, “Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1946,’"" September 1946; (3) Wil- 


bur J. Cohen and Robert J. Myers, “So- 
cial Security Act Amendments of 1950: A 
Summary and Legislative History,” Oc- 
tober 1950; (4) Wilbur J. Cohen, “Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1952,” Sep- 
tember 1952; (5) Wilbur J. Cohen, Robert 
M. Ball, and Robert J. Myers, “Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1954; A 
Summary and Legislative History,” Sep- 
tember 1954; (6) Charles I. Schottland, 
Security Act Amendments of 1954: A 
Summary and Legislative History,” Sep- 
tember 1956; and Robert J. Myers, “Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance: Financing 
Basis and Policy Under 1956 Amend- 
ments,’’ September 1956; and (7) Charles 
I. Schottland, “Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1958: A Summary and Legisla- 
tive History,” October 1958; and Robert J. 
Myers, “Old-Age, Survivors, and Disabil- 
ity Insurance: Financing Basis and Policy 
Under the 1958 Amendments,” October 
1958. 
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efit formula was weighted in favor of 
the worker with short service or low 
wages; yet at the same time signifi- 
cant consideration was given to those 
who would contribute for many years. 
The program was financed com- 
pletely by contributions from em- 
ployer and employee, each of whom 
paid 1 percent of the worker’s salary 
up to $3,000 a year; the tax rate was 
scheduled to rise gradually in the 
future. The covered group consisted 
essentially of all workers under age 
65 in industry and commerce. Con- 
tributions were first collected in 1937, 
and the first monthly benefit pay- 
ments were to be made in 1942. 


1939 Amendments 


The program was_ substantially 
changed in 1939. Monthly benefits 
were made payable in 1940, not only 
to the retired worker—the only bene- 
ficiaries under the 1935 Act—but also 
to the dependents of retired workers 
and the survivors of deceased workers 
(whether or not the worker had re- 
tired). Except for widowed mothers 
and children under age 18, both de- 
pendents and survivors had to have 
attained age 65 to be eligible for bene- 
fits. 

The method of computing the bene- 
fit amount was drastically revised so 


Table 1.—Summary of effective con- 
tribution rates and maximum earn- 
ings bases under old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance 


Contribution rate 








(percent) | Maxi- 
mum 
Calendar year | earn- 
. Self- ings 
Em- Em- 
=< san | em- base 
ployer ployee ployed | 
ae _ 1 | ee $3,000 
| er 1% (| a 3,000 
1951-53_......... 1% 114 24%| 3,600 
=a 2 3 3,600 
er 2 2 3 4,200 
1957-68.........- 24 24 33%; 4,200 
/ Se 214 264 334, 4,800 
EE incnaieiomis 3 3 4% 4,800 
1068-665.......... 3% 3 54%} 4,800 
1906-66.......... 4 4 6 4,800 
1969 and after___. 46 4} 634 4,800 





by Rosert J. MyeErs* 


that there was less emphasis on 
length of contributions; the formula 
was still weighted in favor of workers 
with lower earnings. The “money- 
back guarantee” provision was elimi- 
nated, and only a small lump-sum 
death payment was provided when no 
monthly benefits were immediately 
payable. Coverage provisions were not 
materially changed, except that the 
provision excluding workers aged 65 
and over was removed. 

The proposed increase in the tax 
rate that was to have become effec- 
tive in 1940 was eliminated by the 
1939 amendments. The actual financ- 
ing basis of the program was left un- 
clear; under the 1935 Act it had been 
clear that the program was to be self- 
supporting from the employer-em- 
ployee contributions. Many individ- 
uals believed that the 1939 amend- 
ments had changed the financing 
basis of the program from “full-re- 
serve” to “pay-as-you-go,” but this 
feeling is not substantiated by the leg- 
islative history and provisions; the 
original Act was not really on a full- 
reserve basis. 


Legislation, 1940-49 


During the 1940’s the legislative en- 
actments were relatively minor and 
related primarily to financing. Sever- 
al times during the 10 years, amend- 
ments postponed the scheduled in- 
crease in the contribution rates. In 
other words, the tax rate was 
“frozen” at the initial level of 1 per- 
cent each from employer and employ- 
ee until 1950, when it went up to 142 
percent each. 

One of the amendments made dur- 
ing the decade carried a provision 
permitting a Government contribu- 
tion to the system, but the authority 
was never put to use, and in 1950 the 
provision was removed from the law. 
Legislation passed in 1946 provided 
monthly benefits for survivors of cer- 
tain World War II veterans. Another 
law adopted in 1946 provided for a de- 
gree of coordination of the newly es- 
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Table 2.—Summary of old-age, survivors, and Jisability insurance provisions 





Item 1935 Act IMS Avs | Legislation in the 1940’s | 1950 Act 





4A. Coverage 





| | | | 

i, A | All workers in commerce | Age restriction romoved.........| Railroad workers, in effect, | Regularly employed farm and 
| and industry (except rail- covered for survivor bene- | domestic workers, nonfarm 

roads) under age 65 in con- |  fits.2 

tinental U.S., Alaska, and | 

Hawaii and on American 


self-employed (except profes- 
sional groups), Federal civil- 
ian employees not under 





during World War II. 
veterans dying within 3 | 
years after discharge. 


| | | 
vessels. | | retirement system, Americans 
; employed outside U.S. by 
| | Americanemployer, and Puer- 
| | to Rico and Virgin Islands. 
2. Elective: | | 
(a) By employer only.......- RE AER ae nS MRED «St NR Sn tee Rete elk SE ee ae en ee | State and local government em- 
| | ployees not under retirement 
| | system. 
(b) By both employer and | No pro” ision..............-- Ske SR a ee Se ee ee | Employees of nonprofit institu- 
employee. | | | tions (other than ministers) 3 
(c) By individual only......- No provision_............... ae ee ee ee Se eRe Oe ere ser os 
3. Gratuitous, for members of | No provision............... . a Se a aa | Insured status and average | Military service wage credits of 
Armed Forces. monthly wage of $160 cred- $160 for each month of service | 


| ited for World War II 


! 





B. Type of benefit 








1. Monthly benefits: * | | | 
(a) Retired worker (old-age) --| RE CULO. nici cccdbinsicicicist nkavtineiuatceutie Nani ticnncacanidisimmstpeidnd adomaneamiapaeae | 


| 


| 

| 
(b) Disabled worker--....... ) No peevietbn.. -............. | ee tae ee Ne oh el ee ee. ee ee ae 
(c) Dependents of retired eee | Wife aged 65 or over and child | Child aged 16or17nolonger | Wife under 65 with eligible child | 

worker. | under 18. | required to be attending | present and dependent hus- 

| | school. band aged 65 or over. | 
| 
(d) Survivors of deceased | No provision.............-.- | Widow aged 65 or over, depend- | Same as above_..........--- Dependent widower aged 65 or | 
worker. ent parent aged 65 or over,’ | over, and dependent former | 


child under 18, and widowed | | wife divorced (with eligible | 
mother under 65 with eligible | | child present). 
child present. | 


ne 000 SR SR I gain dd ees Sete cums BOAR aaa id ound bennncehscchueuedbeanaa-endeeb tel eeesenseneneaae 
worker. | | 

2. Lump-sum payments: 
(a) Deceased worker (includ- | For all deaths............... For deaths when no one is eligi- |_.................----..---... Pk | Ee eee 
ing retired worker). ble for monthly survivor bene- 

fits for month of death. | 

(b) Living worker...........- At age 65, when not quali- | Provision eliminated_........... ee ee OT SR eR one eC 


fied for monthly benefits. 





C. Insured-status requirements ® 























a, Pally taeured... .52<..5.5.8-4 | Cumulative wage credits of | Quarters of coverage !® equal to |_...-.-..--.-..--------------- | Starting date advanced from | 
$2,000, and some employ- at least half the quarters after | | 1936 to 1950 (but quarters of | 
ment in each of 5 years. 1936 (or after age 21) and up to | | coverage credited at any time 

retirement age (or death if | meet requirement). 
earlier); minimum of 6 quar- | 
ters required and maximum | 
of 40 quarters. | 
2. Currently insured_..........- ee 6 quarters of coverage in 12 quar- | 6 quarters of coverage in 13 | 6 quarters of coverage in 13 last | 
| ters preceding quarter of | last quarters, including quarters, including quarter of 
| death. | quarter of death. death or retirement. 

3. Insured for disability de- lO OME... nnn nnicncntntibicssbaennst oF es ee oe WS aa ull te Wael a dee e a eaabesacedacawenetee 

termination. | | 
| | | 

D. Computation of primary insurance amount 
| | | | 
1. Average monthly wage_...-.-- | Concept not used_.......... | In general, computed for period |........--.-...--.-.---------- | Alternatively, can be computed 

| | after 1936 or from age 22 up to | | for period after 1950. 
retirement or death. | 
| | 

EN | 44% of first $3,000 of cumula- | 40% of first $50 of average wage |_........-...----------------- 50% of first $100 of average wage 

| tive wage credits +1/12% +10% of next $200, all increased | | +-15% of next $200.12 
of next $42,000 +-1/24% of by 1% for each year with $200 | | 
next $84,000. or more of wage credits. | 
A aa a nee ee a PERRO eats co taene canine oo ka tll wicereoee a oleic Sete ic wes. cc aucatiuugensGbause l Cdaaectcnapeoagaseeguyouaecmee 
Se Ee ae ich oe a seplekeiinionl OD Cmted on BO Sears Of O0W= too 5000-55. 5222s. ccc cect Re 
| | erage). j | 
i | i 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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in the Social Security Act and its amendments, 1935-58 





1952 Act 1954 Act 1956 Act ! | 1958 Act ! 





A. Coverage 





| | 
ii leita ei eianipsasacepaiaal | Additional regularly employed farm and | Members of uniformed services and re- | Minor coverage extensions. 
| domestic workers, farm self-employed, | mainder of professional self-employed 
and professional self-employed except | except doctors of medicine. } 
lawyers and doctors, dentists, and other | 
medical groups. 


| 
| | 
| 


sedéceshsasstacniniadstesdbhewseel Americans employed outside U.S. by for- 









































| 
www mmm mmm mew ewww ewww sweet ee ewwwwwwn, SRAAUE INI CLI PIU YOU UVULOID U ee I BE ne EEE EEE EE Ee te te «<2 
| @ign subsidiary of American employer. | 
| 
| aia niece ciate ois nid ens Natalia tials State and local government employees RE ee eee ea Tae Minor coverage extensions, mainly 
| under retirement system.‘ | | for State and local government 
| employees. 
poke b Nae es Cel BO Ee 8 ge | RONINNIRs ssicccccccccecnccecsccccccssesfennsnnsasendaunastonsusmedscihsiieuenecs suspnhaaaaaninneaia na 
| Ry CaO Wee WOU WO Fcc eects cl ES ae ee ce eee eg tb SS Ce es ee 
vided for specified period after | 
World War II.5 
} | 
| 
| | 
B. Type of henefit 
| | | | 
bl i iain ea i ctl Nok ita ite cS al thd iS tesco ig aa | Age for women lowered to 62, but with |-...-......... 
| | permanently reduced benefits for retire- | 
| . ment before 65. 
sada naicmaiaaeamiak Weddin iciahienade |--coc-eoenoonnownernccccccccccccenerennenene] Aged 50-64, after 6-month waiting period.’._|..................-..<2<-----2-e- eee 
A ee ET Cee ee: See TL RS Se IE Wife aged 62-64 but benefit permanently |......................2-..2--2-2---- 
| | reduced. Child’s benefits paid to dis- | 
| — child after age 18 if disabled before 
| } 
Be cae a sh eee iia Sata ee Nise Oa a ed hts Be | pilates age: for willow without GHG {nic ccnncnncccnncensd es 
} | present and for female dependent parent 
| reduced from 65 to 62. Child’s benefit | 
| | paid to disabled child after age 18 if dis- | 
| | | abled before 18. | 
a a a ee ee SERA eer eed on Oe OY | Same as for dependents of retired 
| worker. 
| | 
| | 
| 
C. Insured-status requirements * 
! 
OR ee OTe N Ee ae | Alternatively, if every quarter after 1954 | Alternatively, if all but 4 of the quarters |............-..-.-..---------------- 
| is quarter of coverage (minimum of 6| after 1954 are quarters of coverage 
|} required). | (minimum of6 required). 
| 
ae ee I Te er ee ee ee Cte or ee eo LE 
| including quarter of death, retirement, } 
| or disability. 
in sce a sisi sail olan Riana | 3 qumertens GE COPOPRSS Ih Datt 2O GUIDES | ccciccc ccc nnccnctctiecncscckcsucassistsceninancesieweeeimn aman 
ters, including quarter of disability. 
D. Computation of primary insurance amount " 
scion dadaattenkeauaeneecal | Lowest 4 years omitted in computing | Lowest 5 years omitted in computing ..................-.-.---.---------- 
| | average (lowest 5 years if 20 or more average in all cases. 
| | quarters of coverage). Under ‘‘dis- 
ability freeze,’’ periods of extended total | 
| disability also omitted. 
55% of first $100 of average wage | | SOW of tired C100 of wrertnw Wad 4-B0% OF | occ bn cic ceca cccencccsecscesccoceecceress 58.85% of first $110 of average wage 
+15% of next $200.!2 next $240.!2 } | -+21.4% of next $290.13 
| | | 
| 
9 OD iciseinececiitiinnvinind Ghtnidindne aise FE noe ORES Le See SE NEO EST ee Ie eee NE Te REE nT ee 
| a a aE eee ee SN hc sis cick nai tice apa Wc ocean ei ds a icc a wena NG fisscictihnasethtiaeea 
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Table 2.—Summary of old-age, survivors, and disability insurance provisions 














Item 1935 Act 1939 Act | Legislation in the 1940’s_ | 1950 Act | 
| 
E. Benefit amounts 

1. Old-age (retired worker) _..._- Pr ie nS IID he be es ee ee ee I Se ea as od ee 

amount. | 

| ne silt MII isons ae sic dcnpanguips Leases eaten eSlasre cramp Neen oe ee oath ta tienen nindak ade maiA haae cee lana aed atu dca eee ee | 

3. Wife’s (or husband’s) -------- ING MIOVIMIOR.... .<--cccccccus. 50% of primary insuranceamount.|................----.-22----2- ls Sian wshoosdied keen inne ee eeeneReRan | 

4. Child’s (child of retired | No provision..............-- Cr INE g 5 oo ons cecdcccddinceccdns}oceunteesasssaaelieen | 
worker). 

5. Child’s (child of deceased | No provision...............- 50% of primary inseranceemount.|_.. 2.2.2... .....<.55...~.-. In effect, 75% of primary insur- 

worker). 


6. Widow’s (or widower’s) and | No provision_...__.._- 


.-----| 75%ofprimary insuranceamount-|............-..-.--- RT ee re ent nr ee er eee ree 


ance amount for first child and 
| §0% for all others. 


widowed mother’s. | 
So.) a eee ree 50% of primary insuranceamount.}_...................-......-.. | 75% ofprimary insuranceamount- 
y » : : | . Pe 
8. Lump-sum death_.-.....---- Amount equal to 3%% of | 6 times primary imsurance |..-...............2-2222 ele | 3 times primary insurance | 
cumulative wage credits, amount. 


less any monthly benefits 
received. 


9. Lump-sum refund (to living Same as above..._....-.-.-- Ane A Ae FEE EER RE Fe OF nee Ser ne eee ee a ' 
worker). 

10. Minimum family benefit....| Not applicable_._-....-....- Nl ae ae es ae Eh nn en eeeeenesanneeeesecinn Pee iciincncinaeeeatecaneeene 

11. Maximum family benefit..... Not applicable-_-____- cuoncmee Smaller of $85, 80% of average |.........-.- btn Shas Seema Smaller of $150 or 80% of average | 


wage, or 2 





times primary 
insurance amount. 


amount. 


wage (but not less than $40). 





F. Retirement test 4 





1. Type of earnings to which 
applicable. 

2. Amount of earnings per- 
mitted. 


Covered earnings 


None from regular employ- 
ment. 


3. Age at which no longer appli- 


No provision 
cable. 





G. Financing provisions 





1. Maximum earnings taxable 
and creditable.!7 
2. Contribution rates: 17 
(a) Combined employer-em- 
ployee. 


$3,000 


1937-39—2%; 1940-42—3%; 
1943-45—4%; 1946-48—5%; 
1949 on—6%. 


(b) Self-employed_._....----- No provision 


3. Appropriations from general 
revenues. 


No provision 


Same, except 2% rate extended 
through 1942. 


ES eR SOR EE ee En ee Self-employed pay °4 of com- | 


EE ee Eee Authorized (but not made)_.| Authorization repealed 





1950-53—3%; 1954-59—4%; 1960- | 
64—5%; 1965-69—6%; 1970 on | 
—64%. 


2% rate extended through 
1949; 1950-51-—-3%; 1952 
on—4%. 

bined employer-employee rate. | 





1 Includes other legislation affecting the program that was enacted in this year 
and in the preceding year. 

2 Railroad and other earnings are combined in determining eligibility for and 
amount of survivor benefit; provision extended in 1951 to place workers with less 
than 10 years of railroad service under old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
for all benefits. 

3 a who vote against coverage are not covered; all new employees are 
covered. 

4 Firemen and policemen not covered; 1956 Act permitted their coverage in 
certain States. 

5 Provision first effective from July 25, 1947, to Dec. 31, 1953. Legislation in 
1953 extended effective date to June 30, 1955; in 1955 to Mar. 31, 1956; and in 1956 


to Dee. 31, 1956. 

6 In effect, an individual can receive only one type of monthly benefit—the 
largest for which he is eligible. 

7 Benefits were reduced by amount of any other Federal disability benefit or 
any workmen’s compensation benefit under 1956 Act, but this provision was 
eliminated by 1958 Act. 

8 Benefit payable only if worker is not survived by a widow or an eligible 
child under 1939 Act, but this provision was eliminated by 1958 Act. 

9See table 3 for insured-status requirements for various types of benefits. 
Under the “disability freeze’ provision (1954 Act), periods of extended total 
disability are not counted in determining insured status. 

10 In general, $50 or more of wages paid in a quarter; based on annual earnings 


tablished survivor benefits under the 
railroad retirement system with those 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. 


Legislation, 1950-52 

The 1950 Act made many import- 
ant changes. Coverage was consider- 
ably extended by the bringing in of 
such groups as the nonfarm self-em- 
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ployed (except members of specified 
professions) , regularly employed farm 
and domestic workers, employees of 
nonprofit institutions (on a group 
elective basis), and State and local 
government employees not covered 
by a retirement system (at the option 
of the employer). The benefit 
amounts were roughly doubled—a re- 
flection of the appreciable changes 


in wage levels and the cost of living 
since the 1939 amendments. The re- 
tirement test (the amount of earn- 
ings permitted beneficiaries if they 
are to receive benefits) was notably 
liberalized. Important changes were 
made in the financing basis. A revised 
long-range contribution schedule was 
placed in the law, the principle of 
self-support was clearly established, 


Social Security 


| 
| 




















it 


renee et 


in the Social Security Act and its amendments, 1935-58—Continued 


1952 Act 








1954 Act 1956 Act ! 1958 Act ! 





E. Benefit amounts 





a ee ee CE Ne Cae a a ee een eee For women retiring before 65, permanent 
reduction of 633% for each year under 
65. 

scataibetedceaata tain 100% of primary tneurames amown."95.28 | ose csinecsesiese ab icwcsen.. 


ih Sek wept k aie ae SON hak alcatel Nadine anh dee eee cael ee ohne eine For wife claiming benefit before 65 (with 
no eligible child), permanent reduction 
of 84g% for each year under 65. 


EAR a ee PAE AS See Cee NL cc ie a Sg | ee $33 

Smaller of $168.75 or 80% of average | Smaller of $200 or 80% of average wage 

wage (but not less than $45). (but not less than the larger of $50 or 
1!4 times primary insurance amount). 


Tet eksd cLckemnddackawaiadenasedaaene Smaller of $254 or 80% of average 
wage (but not less than the larg- 
er of 1% times primary insur- 
ance amount or $20 plus primary 
insurance amount). 





F. Retirement test 











Ae RT Pot ene eT Ce Eee Pt ee a es Se eee ee ee ae ee 
Cr ii Grn Fw ic ce Gi see iia gear. For each 900 (or actions | qo. occ cdn sad ceeccchececcccocssaoccunecscnlensn eee 
thereof) in excess of $1,200, 1 month’s 
benefit is withheld.' 








G. Financing provisions 








Sn ae eee. wre i a ee ee ee MEINEM RRO koe cle 
itensk eevee ienhndatokames 1954-59—4%; 1960-4—5%7; 1965-69—6°%; 1957-59—4146%; 1960-64—5'146%; 1965-69— | 1959—5°%; 1960-62—6%; 1963-65— 
1970-74—7%; 1975 on—8%. 644%; 1970-74—714%; 1975 on—84% 7%; 1966-68—8%; 1969 on—9% 
(increase of 14% is for disability bene- (in all years, 4% is for disability 

fits). benefits). 


for farm workers and self-employed persons. 

1 The term “primary insurance amount,” introduced in the 1950 Act, denotes 
the amount payable toa retired worker and on which the benefits of his depend- 
ents and survivors are based (also used as basis for benefits payable to survivors 
of worker who dies before retirement, computed as if deceased worker had at- 
tained retirement age on date of death). 

12 Applies to average computed from 1951 on, as indicated above; for average 
computed from 1937 on, the 1939 formula (somewhat modified) is used in con- 
junction with a conversion table. Under the 1954 and 1956 Acts, an alternative 
computation based on the 1952 formula, plus $5, was possible. 

13 This benefit (and benefit for disabled child aged 18 or over) was reduced by 
amount of any other Federal disability benefit or any workmen’s compensation 


benefit under 1956 Act, but this provision was eliminated by 1958 Act. 

‘4 Employment permitted without suspension of benefits. Applies to all types 
of benefit except disability. If retired worker’s benefit is suspended, so are 
benefits of dependents. 

16 Provision applies only to wages; comparable provisions (but on an annual 
basis) for self-employment income. 

16 Benefits not withheld for any month with wages of $80 or less (changed to 
$100 or less by 1958 Act), and with no substantial services in self-employment 
rendered. Special provisions apply to earnings from noncovered employment 
outside the United States. 

Ww _ table 1 for actual and scheduled contribution rates and maximum earn- 
ings base. 





and the maximum earnings base wasby about 15 percent and further lib- 
increased to $3,600 a year. eralized the retirement test. No 

In 1951 the railroad: retirementchange in the financing provisions 
system was amended to provide furth-was necessary because the rise in 
er coordination with the old-age andearnings levels in the preceding few 
survivors insurance program— affect-years was sufficient to pay for the 


ing not only survivor and retirementbenefit liberalizations. As covered 
benefits but also the program’s fi-earnings rise, contribution income 
nancing. rises proportionately; benefit dis- 


The 1952 Act raised the benefit level bursements also increase, but more 
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slowly—because of the weighted 


benefit formula. 


1954 Amendments 


The 1954 amendments extended 
coverage further to include virtually 
all types of employment. Brought in 
at this time were self-employed 
farmers, more domestic and farm 

workers, State and local government 
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employees under retirement systems 
(at the option of the employer and 
the election of the group concerned), 
ministers, and many self-employed 
professional groups. Benefits were 
again raised by about 15 percent, and 
the retirement test was considerably 
liberalized and made more flexible. 
The 1954 amendments also intro- 
duced the concept of disability into 
the program through the “disability 
freeze” provision, which is essentially 
a “waiver of premium” clause de- 
signed to maintain both the insured 
status of permanently and totally 
disabled workers and their benefit 
amount. The financial provisions 
were also altered. The maximum 
earnings base was raised to $4,200, 
and tax rates scheduled for 1970 and 
thereafter were increased in order to 
finance the additional benefit costs. 


1956 Amendments 


Additional coverage was provided 
by the 1956 amendments. They 
brought in members of the uniformed 
services on a regularly contributory 
basis and all the professional self-em- 
ployed except for doctors of medi- 
cine, and they made somewhat broad- 
er the coverage requirements for self- 
employed farmers and State and local 
government employees. Other im- 
portant changes were the introduc- 
tion of monthly disability benefits 
for insured workers aged 50-64 and 
the lowering of the minimum eligi- 
bility age from 65 to 62 for women 
workers, wives of retired workers, 
and widows and dependent mothers 
of deceased insured workers. (For 
women workers and wives, however, 
there is an actuarial reduction in the 
amount of the benefit.) In addition, 
the amendments provided that the 
child aged 18 or over of a retired or 
deceased worker may receive bene- 
fits if he became permanently and 
totally disabled before he reached 
age 18 and continues to be disabled. 
The financing provisions were signifi- 
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cantly changed by an increase in the 
long-range contribution schedule of 
1% of 1 percent for the combined em- 
ployer-employee rate and of *% of 1 
percent for the self-employed rate. 
The purpose of this increase is to fin- 
ance the monthly disability benefits 
for disabled workers. 


1958 Amendments 


The 1958 amendments provided 
additional coverage for groups in cer- 
tain limited areas — primarily for 
State and local government employ- 
ees. Benefits both for those on the 


Table 3.—Current requirements for 
insured status under old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance, 
bv beneficiary category 





Insured-status require- 


Beneficiary category ment for worker ! 





Retired worker (old-age)_..| Fully. 

Disabled worker..........- Fully and for disability 

determination.? 

Dependents of retired 
worker (for old-age and 


disability): 
RE eer Fully. 
oe Fully and currently. 
a Fully. 
Survivors of worker: 
a, a Fully. 
re Fully and currently. 
Widowed mother_......- Fully or currently. 
a SERS, Fully. 
Sere es Fully or currently.’ 
Lump-sum payment 
beneficiary...........- Fully or currently. 
“Disability freeze’? bene- 
ETS oc coneecscesacace Fully and for disability 


determination.‘ 








1 See table 2 for definitions of the different types 
of insured status. 

2 Currently insured status also was required under 
the 1956 Act, but this provision was eliminated by 
the 1958 Act. 

3In certain instances (for most married women 
workers) currently insured status is required. 

‘Currently insured status rather than fully in- 
sured status was required under the 1954 Act, but 
this provision was changed by the 1958 Act. 


rolls currently and for future bene- 
ficiaries were raised by about 7 per- 
cent, with somewhat larger increases 
for those with the lowest benefits and 
in the maximum family benefits. 
Parent’s benefits were made payable 
regardless of the existence of other 
survivors, and the retirement test was 
liberalized slightly. The maximum 


annual earnings base for both bene- 
fits and contributions was raised from 
$4,200 to $4,800. 

Disability insurance benefits were 
liberalized in several ways, in addi- 
tion to the general increase in the 
benefit level and in the maximum 
earnings base, described above. Bene- 
fits were provided for the dependents 
of disability beneficiaries, paralleling 
those for the dependents of old-age 
beneficiaries (retired workers). The 
provision for offsetting certain Fed- 
eral disability benefits and State 
workmen’s compensation benefits 
against the disability benefits under 
the Social Security Act was elimi- 
nated; an amendment in 1957 had 
eliminated the offset for service-con- 
nected benefits paid by the Veterans 
Administration. Finally, the insured- 
status provisions for the monthly 
benefits payable to disabled workers 
were liberalized by eliminating the 
requirement of currently insured 
status. 

The financing provisions, too, were 
significantly altered. The amend- 
ments not only raised the maximum 
taxable earnings base from $4,200 to 
$4,800 but also revised the contribu- 
tion schedule by (1) increasing by 
4 of 1 percent the combined employ- 
er-employee rate and by 3 of 1 per- 
cent the rate for the self-employed 
in all future years and (2) accelerat- 
ing future scheduled increases so 
that, beginning in 1960, they will oc- 
cur at 3-year intervals instead of at 
5-year intervals. The changes in the 
financing provisions were designed 
both to meet the cost of the liberal- 
ized benefit provisions and to place 
the system on a sounder actuarial 
basis. This purpose was achieved by 
substantially reducing the long-range 
actuarial deficit previously present to 
the point where it can be said to be 
within the range of variation inher- 
ent in the cost estimates. The financ- 
ing of the system may therefore be 
said to be “‘actuarially sound.” 
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Regularly Scheduled Articles, Notes, and Tables, 1959 


Listed below are the titles of the scheduled articles, notes, and tables and the issues of the BuLLETIN 
In which they will appear; there may, however, be changes in or additions to the list. Tables with 
calendar-year data for all programs will appear in the Annual Statistical Supplement. 


General Social Security Data 


Contributions and taxes under selected social insurance and 
related programs, by specified period (calendar- or fiscal- 
year totals, current reporting month, and 12 preceding 


WIE Nic drew een kchivcanee es bees cout denatedneventce monthly 
Federal cash income and outgo and amounts for programs 
under the Social Security Act cccccccccvcévccccecces October 
Federal grants to State and local governments (note) ....June 
Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: 
Checks issued, by State (fiscal-year data) .......... October 
Income-loss protection against short-term sickness (article)... 
January 

Money income sources of the aged (note) ....June, December 
Money income sources of orphans and young widows (note).... 
August 


Payrolls in employment covered by selected programs in rela- 
tion to civilian wages and salaries, by specified period, 1938- 


(calendar-year totals and quarterly data) .................055 
March, June, September, December 
Selected current statistics (pages 1 and 2) ............ monthly 


Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified 
period, 1940- (calendar-year totals, current reporting month, 


SG 1D OLOCOTINE TOME) oo vice circhindcccuedeccdises monthly 
Social welfare expenditures in the United States (article, 
SNE TEE akc va cc ncckctccce decile ccadsneeedemnied October 


Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by 
specified period, 1937- (calendar- or fiscal-year totals, cur- 
rent reporting month, and 12 preceding months) ...monthly 

Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 
1936- (calendar- or fiscal year totals, current reporting quart- 


er, and 4 preceding quarters)........ March, June, September, 
December 

Trust Qed -Gperationes CUGRO): ...5<kcincinindésicncdevccnecceass Apri! 
Voluntary health insurance and medical care costs (article).. 
December 

Workmen's compensation payments (note) .......... December 


Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance 


Aged beneficiaries receiving monthly benefits per 1,000 popu- 
lation aged 65 or over, by State (end of calander year and 
OE GE SORE) oi wisi ceieieccse sc thaees September, November 

Childhood disability and allied wife’s or mother’s monthly 
benefit awards, number (calendar-year totals and quarterly 
GE ies dsc ctccsnsckdeadescncahbenencsaneas June, December 

Employers and workers and estimated amount of earnings in 
covered employment, by specified period, 1940- (calendar-year 
totals and quarterly data) ..February, May, August, November 

Monthly benefits and lump-sum death payments paid, by 
State (calendar year and fiscal year) ...September, November 

Monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, and lump-sum 
payments, 1940- (calendar-year totals and querterly data).... 

March, June, September, December 
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Monthly benefit awards for selected types of benefit, 1950- 
(calendar-year totals and quarterly data)...June, December 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status at end of month 
and monthly benefits awarded in month, by type of benefit 
(current-payment status data, current reporting month and 
12 preceding months; award data, current reporting month).. 
monthly 

Monthly benefits in current-payment status at end of month, 
by type of benefit and by State (end of calendar year and 
OE: Se SN © akas crt Kdciceeacsiouen September, November 
Monthly bemetits Withee o.oo. 5. eis 0c cn teiseccccacs May, October 
Old-age and disability insurance benefits in current-payment 
status on February 28, by size of benefit and by State 


COI wa hc bees cs iii ccnck cetcwetedieisecetudand September 
Social security employment taxes by internal revenue collec- 
CH CIO fn Cin hasien ccs ca Seacadeedmechadonseekesauced March 
Workers with insured status (mote) .............cceeeeeee May 


Public Assistance 
Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipients, by 


WN eke ccucccdcendaucdecasdcguadeusnadalasaenae meee monthly 
Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recip- 
Sa I FRR a icncns dacddass Wenndemcdccnatumetenk monthly 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: Recipients and 
payments to recipients, by State ..............c cece monthly 
Amount of vendor payments for medical care for public assist- 
ance recipients, by program and State .............. monthly 
Assistance expenditures per inhabitant (mote) .......... April 


Average payments: All assistance, money payments, and ven- 
dor payments for assistance cases, by program and State.... 


monthly 

Concurrent receipt of old-age and survivors insurance benefits 
and public assistance (article) .................0005 November 
General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by State... 
monthly 

Oid-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, 
DW, Gc anicngscecdacpedecdandeedaa sees monthly 


Public assistance in the United States, by month (number of 
recipients and amount of assistance, by program, current 


reporting month and 12 preceding months) ........ monthly 
Recipient rates for specified types of public assistance in the 
Uuelte®: Staten, Dy Seme™. ..di seks March, September 
Source of funds expended for public assistance payments, 
TORE FORE as vane cs Thk ean od dhe Rh aoc beadhesan banana March 
State and local assistance expenditures in relation to income 
POE * CHIE «cnc cnciéee'ccs ant saccgatanscseentanee eee June 
Federal Credit Unions 
Credit unions in the United States (note) ......... November 


Employment Security 


Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment in- 
suragnes: Clatess aid DOOR 6 occ ccncdcccasnehaassaten monthly 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-58 
[In thousands; data corrected to Dec. 10, 1958] 


Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance 


Unemployment insurance 















































Tem- 
Monthly retirement and ee 5 | 
ef weg apap Survivor benefits porary 
disability benefits ! disability | Rail- 
" 4 — ae —— — ‘ ane 
Year an s ‘ : 2 under Tet- Tnem- 
month Total Rail- Civil Monthly Lump-sum Railroad State erans’ ploy- 
Social had Rervion Veter- a é ——; Unem- laws 10 legis- ment 
Security | Retire-| Com- | ®"8 Ad- . Rail- Civil Veter- | ploy- lation " | Insur- 
Act ment mis- minis- Social road Service | ans Ad-| Social ment ance 
Act sion2 | tration’ Security | Retire- | Com- | .minis- | Secu- | Other’ Insur- Act? 
. Act‘ | ment mis- tra- rity Act ance 
| Act sion 2 tion ¢ Act ® 

1087 Number of beneficiaries 

@ oO ° "| = ein. & a aT ers a —— 7 ee 
Se ee 8,204.8 460.9 286.2 | 2,812.3 | 2,719.5 | 224.5 95.0 (2) 61.8 12.8 36.5 | 1,020.1 28.5 53.4 
ee ff AE 8,284.9 462.1 289.2 | 2,817.6 | 2,741.0] 224.8 95.6 (2) 57.4 12.1 34.9, 1,146.3 32.2 65.9 
Desewmber.|...-....... 8,354.5 462.7 292.3 | 2,819.3 | 2,774.2 | 225.8 96.5 | 1,170.0 61.7 12.2 38.0 1,638.9 45.5 | 102.2 

1958 
eee 463.1 295. ; 2,822.7 2,792.3 227.0 97.2 (12) 50.4 12.9 39.3 2,342.4 66.1 139.1 
Pe 8,507.6 465.1 297.9 2,824.8 2,814.5 227.8 98.0 (32) 57.4 13.0 29.1 2,698.3 82.2 141.4 
OS SE See 8,619.5 467.4 300.7 2,826.8 2,841.2 228.7 99.4 | 1,190.4 64.7 13.4 28.3 2,965.9 95.5 143.7 
| El, al Bees 8,759.7 470.2 304.0 2,832.9 2,868.4 230.0 101.2 (22) 74.1 13.2 28.6 2,966.9 95.8 157.2 
_ ESE eee 8.867.0 473.1 306.4 2,841.5 2,891.5 231.1 102.6 (2) 64.0 13.5 23.8 2,731.7 87.0 138.1 
ES EES: 8,985.5 476.0 309.4 2,850.5 2,919.9 231.7 106.4 | 1,187.9 64.3 13.1 22.5 2,590. ¢ 89.0 117.4 
A eee 9,071.2 477.1 312.2 2,858.3 2,940.7 232.3 107.2 (22) 51.6 12.8 26.1 2,234.1 92.4 112.4 
ae ee 9,168.7 478.8 314.0 2,867.6 2,963.3 233.7 107.7 (2) 59.9 12.4 31.8 2,043.5 65.0 128.7 
September_|..........-| 9,245.0 481.2 316.1 2,875.1 | 2,983.3 234.4 124.0 (22) 68.7 12.9 33.9 | 1,767.2 47.5 120.9 
ley |e ret ee eae 9,323.7 483.1 318.7 2,883.5 3,003.9 235.2 128.0 (12) 51.6 12.9 35.2 1,555.9 30.3 122.5 

Amount of benefits 
ae $1,183,462 | $17,150 $114,166 $62,019 $317,851 OG.Srk. | (SE34 facts $105,696 | $11,833 | $12,267 |............ kl Ee ee $15,961 
_ eballetnaaes 1,079 ,648 51,169 119,912 64,933 320,561 23,644 REO law ckncet 111,799 h- Ei: >”) 6 aS SS eee 14,537 
a ee 1,124,351 76,147 | 122,806 68,115 | 325,265 39 , 523 SE ee £11,208 :|. .35,005.; 34;343 |............ ee 6, 268 
_, Seen 911,696 92,943 | 125,795 72,961 331,350 55,152 |g See 116,133 RAUeee | RCRD lecccucccecce Cc... eee 917 
epee... ....: 1,104,638 113,487 | 129,707 77,193 456,279 73,451 ee a 144,302 BB.Gee | © SO idscwcccdcccen 62,385 $4,215 582 
Wee 2,047 ,025 148,107 | 137,140 83 ,874 697 ,830 99,651 a: 2 Sane 254 , 238 _- ge 2. ae 445,866 126,630 2,359 
1946______- 5,135,413 22,320 149,188 94,585 1,268,984 127 ,933 4 See 333 ,640 cf ee fo eee 1,094,850 1,743,718 39,917 
, 4,658 ,540 287,554 | 177,053 | 106,876 1,676,029 149,179 ere 382,515 29,460 $11,368 776,165 970,542 39,401 
== 4,454,705 352,022 , 208,642 | 132,852 1,711,182 171,837 36,011 $918 | 413,912 32,315 32,140 30,843 793 , 265 510,167 28,599 
= 5,613,168 437,420 | 240,893 158,973 1,692,215 196 , 586 39 , 257 4,317 | 477,406 33,158 31,771 30,103 1,737,279 430,194 103,596 
a ee 5,196,761 651,409 | 254,240 | 175,787 1,732,208 276,945 | 43,884 8,409 491,579 32,740 33,578 28,099 1,373,426 34,653 59,804 
_, 5,503,855 1,321,061 268,733 | 196,529 1,647,938 | 506,803 | 49,527 14,014 | 519,398 | 57,337 | 33,356 26,297 | 840,411 2,234 | 20,217 
or 6,285,237 1,539,327 _ 361,200 | 225,120 1,722,225 591,504 74,085 19,986 | 572,983 63 , 298 37,251 34,689 998 , 237 3,539 | 41,793 
| tele 7,353,396 2,175,311 | 374,112 269,300 1,840,437 | 743,536 | 83,319 | 27,325 | 613,475 | 87,451 43,377 45,150 | 962,221 41,698 46,684 
se ee 9,455,374 2,697,982 428.900 | 298,126 1,921,380 | 879,952) 93,201 | 32,530 | 628,801 | 92,229 | 41,480 49,173 2,026,866 107,666 157,088 
eee 10,275,552 3,747,742 438,970 | 335,876 2,057,515 1,107,541 | 121,847 39,362 688,426 112,871 42,233 51,945 1,350,268 87,672 | 93,284 
1956__....- 11,193,067 4,361,231 490,445 | 400,647 2,101,798 1,244,073 | 133,171 49,675 | 699,204 | 109,304 41,895 | 49,538 1,380,726 60,917 | 70,443 
Meme 13,560,263 5,744,490 538,501 | 474,841 2,180,509 1,520,749 | 143,826 | 58,265 | 748,660 | 138,785 | 475278 51,292 1,766,445 53,087 | 93,535 
| } 

1957 
October___| 1,118,811 467,838 44,402 | 41,804 193,000 | 124,397 | 11,839; 5,117! 65,990 | 12,459 4,311 5,476 | 131,832 3,014 | 7,332 
November_' 1,130,181 | 472,987 44,540 42,058 193 ,005 125,733 | 11,879 5,127 65,987 11,672 3,701 4,909 | 136,627 3,104 8,852 
December_| 1,217,775 | 477,924 | 44,614 | 42,565 | 193,647 | 127,531 | 11,943 5,178 | 66,206 | 12,449 | 3,986 5,550 | 207,110 4,574 14,498 

| | | | | } | | } 

1958 | | | | 
January_..| 1,336,264 | 482,528 | 44,690 | 43,305 194,140 | 128,627) 12,029; 5,345 65,673 | 10,172 4,308 | 5,383 | 313,012 6,925 | 20,127 
February-_-| 1,352,024 | 489,855 | 44,954 | 43,447 194,157 | 129,948 | 12,095 5,365 | 65,678 | 11,503 4,416 | 3,786 | 320,181 7,546 | 19,093 
March__--| 1,419,397 497 ,971 45,247 44,316 193,924 131,441 | 12,171 5,511 | 65,600 12,995 5,002 | 4,060 | 370,248 9,285 | 21,626 
April...... 1,474,690 | 507,890 | 45,563 44,771 198,198 | 133,148 | 12,263 5,564 | 65,688 | 15.019 4,718 4,037 403,845 9,833 | 23,153 
May.....- 1,436,864 515,164 45,907 45,127 197 ,430 134,534 12,345 5,636 | 66 , 430 12.904 4,915 3,426 363 .550 8,922 20,574 
es: 1,403 ,883 523,478 46 , 225 45,400 196,953 136, 206 12,402 5,695 | 66,269 | 13,039 4,535 | 3,056 325.121 8,853 | 16,651 
CS 1,437 .934 529,844 46,361 45,639 199,243 137,519 12,459 5,729 | 67,040 10,444 | 4,316 | 3,404 351,050 10,151 | 14,735 
August__..' 1,442,965 538,755 46,561 48 ,843 199 ,069 138 ,972 12,556 6,570 | 66,982 | 12,128 4,103 | 4,660 337 ,352 6,553 19,861 
September. 1,434,402 544,340 46,847 49 ,823 197 ,478 140,280 | 12,617 7,056 66.446 | 14,0382 | 4,556 4,858 322,878 5,047 | 18,144 
October__-| 1.396,778 | 549,456 47,064 | 50.224 198,000 | 141,479 | 12,687 7,193 | 66,000 | 10.493 | 4,453 | 5,377 | 281,885 3,391 | 19,076 





1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and 


husband’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly 
estimated (beginning Jan. 1957, includes a few ‘‘childhood disability” benefits), 


and, beginning July 1957, disability benefits to workers aged 50-64. 


Dec. 1951, includes spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 
2 Data for civil-service retirement and diswbility fund; excludes noncontributory 


payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 


Beginning 


Through 


June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to survivors under 
joint and survivor elections. 
3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training; beginning 1955, payments estimated, adjusted quarterly. 
4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning Jan. 
1957, includes a few ‘‘childhood disability’”’ benefits; partly estimated. 
5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb. 
1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), widowed 
mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. 
6 Payments to widows, parents, and children of veterans; data for beneficiaries, 
end of quarter; beginning 1955, payments estimated, adjusted quarterly. 
7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 
8 Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs; beginning 1955, data for veterans’ programs estimated. 
* Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 
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10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning Jan. 1955, 
includes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the States 
as agents of the Federal Government. Beginning June 1958, payments include 
those under the Temporary Unemployment Compensation Act of 1958 ($71,584,- 
842 in October). 

1! Beginning Sept. 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, readjust- 
ment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War II. 
Beginning Nov. 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, un- 
employment compensation benefits to veterans with military service since June 
1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

12 Not available. 

13 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current- 
payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allow- 
ance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment insurance laws, 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 
and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for 
civil-service data and payments under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
1956-58 


{In thousands] 





Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance 





Unemployment insurance 





Federal insurance 





| 
| 
| 








Period | contributions ! . Taxeson | State un- | Railroad un- 
PPO noo carriers employment ~——— | employment 
contributions 2 and their insurance te ‘ | insurance 
P | Retirement Disability employees contributions 3 | contributions § 
| and survivors ne 
Fiscal year: 
TR iiss ergkucdiundcnacdaddaunudedous $6, 539.849 $337,199 $1,171,155 $616 .020 $1,537,127 | $330,034 | $77,858 
gS REE POPSET ey 7, 266,985 926 , 403 1,258,730 575,307 1,500,397 335,878 | 99,891 
4 months ended: | 
TE isind iedhcucdenciuncdeaadcaadine ene 723,155 183,192 563,998 | 3,680 | 19,668 
TI nce SecCS. ost ccdonccgeatabdonns 1,969 ,943 241 ,123 348,772 187 ,537 584,391 2,986 | 25,290 
I SEW isthkc gna cncctacusadenudenacaae 2,210,197 262,926 526,947 153,618 567 , 658 3,307 24,375 
1957 
| | 
CE i Gaidicn sawn Gpadtkiaaussdackaueumncs 341,408 34,791 118,472 30,740 116,175 726 | 810 
November 626 , 362 80,422 100 , 782 68,796 | 195,684 739 10,173 
345, 063 42,822 123,493 49,177 12,067 687 13,830 
267 ,657 36,189 121,885 18,721 | 78,772 53,272 532 
886, 581 119,443 113,282 77,722 | 36,658 | 269 ,024 7,935 
598,151 74,963 103 ,610 42,977 8,651 4,691 15,176 
747 ,075 83,350 121,330 17,051 179 ,064 | 1,685 | 810 
1,128,413 154,760 107 , 369 70,197 296,553 | 1,651 | 9,833 
697 ,739 93 ,332 118,205 43,129 | 8,559 1,143 | 16,263 
425 , 596 38,173 113,346 16,721 179,020 857 | 375 
Skah coached sciedincika snd sectan wae 922,527 129.295 154,133 72,314 254,371 873 | 11,465 
i EE OEE LLL | 453 , 262 54,743 109.081 43,951 8,293 757 11,719 
GN Si chk Sica ctecoducess sanecmenaeuaeeeee 408 ,812 40,715 150,387 20,633 125,974 | 819 816 





1 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed in 
employments covered by old-age and survivors insurance, and beginning January 
1957, disability insurance; beginning December 1952, adjusted for employee-tax 
refunds; beginning May 1951, includes deposits in the trust fund(s) by States 
under volunt: ary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, on an estimated 
basis, with suitable subsequent adjustments. 

2? Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 3 jurisdictions, contributions from 


employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State temporary 
disability insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 

4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act. 

5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 

6 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final Statement 
of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government. 

7 Preliminary. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 








PROGRAM OPERATIONS 
(Continued from page 2) 
tober numbered 156,000, about 35.,- 
000 less than in September. Octo- 
ber was the fiftieth consecutive 
month in which more than 100,000 
monthly benefits were awarded; dur- 
ing this 50-month period the number 
has averaged 176,000 a month. Lump- 
sum death payments made in Octo- 
ber totaled $10.5 million. The aver- 
age lump-sum payment per deceased 
worker was $203.35, about $1.00 less 
than the average payment awarded 
in September but higher than in any 

other month. 


@ Insured unemploymént among 
workers covered by the regular State 
programs and the program of unem- 
ployment compensation for Federal 
workers continued to decline in Oc- 
tober, when the weekly average 
dropped 9.6 percent to less than 1.7 
million. Although this average was 
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the lowest recorded in 1958, it was 
two-fifths greater than that in Octo- 
ber 1957. The number of initial 
claims, which represent new unem- 
ployment, increased 6.2 percent dur- 
ing October to 1.3 million—a total 
5.5 percent higher than that a year 
earlier. Fewer workers exhausted 
their rights to benefits than in Sep- 
tember, but the total of 224,000 was 
still more than twice that in October 
1957. In an average week about 1.6 
million workers drew benefits—12.0 
percent less than the September aver- 
age but 52.5 percent more than in 
October 1957. The $210.3 million paid 
in benefits, although 9.0 percent less 
than the September total, was 59.5 
percent higher than that a year earli- 
er. An additional $71.6 million was 
paid in benefits under the temporary 
unemployment compensation  pro- 
grams to claimants who had ex- 
hausted their benefit rights under 
the regular programs. 


The new program of unemploy- 
ment compensation for ex-service- 
men became effective October 27, 
1958. Benefits under this program 
are paid in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the State unemployment 
insurance laws and are financed by 
Federal appropriations. Only those 
servicemen are covered whose latest 
separation from active duty occurs 
after October 27, 1958, or who, al- 
though separated earlier, had a peri- 
od of service that began after Janu- 
ary 31, 1955. They filed about 20,000 
initial claims for benefits during the 
last week of October. 


White House Conference 
on Children and Youth 


The National Committee on the 
1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, convening for 
the first time, met with President 
Eisenhower in Washington on De- 
cember 16, 1958, to discuss prelimin- 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1937-58 


{In thousands] 





























| Receipts Expenditures | Assets at end of period 
Period eS ‘ | | | 
| gph cedonte | Interest Benefit Administra- gore ey Cash Total 
| and transfers ! | received 2 | payments | tive expenses " securities § | balances assets 
| | | 
| | | | 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
Cumulative, January 1937-October 1958 *__.__- $58 094,996 $5,086, 532 $39,791,600 $1,339,892 | $21,148,151 | $901,886 | $22,050,037 
Fiscal year: 
SD Pe en cy avers ae eee 6,539,849 560,558 6,514,581 150 ,057 22,263,318 765 ,560 23 ,028 ,878 
tS ae ees ae eee ae 7,266,985 | 557,274 7,874,933 165 ,603 21,764,189 1,048,412 | 22,812,601 
4 months ended: | | 
ES EES Peper set eae eae 1,800 ,696 42.859 1.946 ,026 | 46,646 21,825,455 618,492 | 22,443,991 
OS ee ee eee 1,969 ,943 45,019 2,501,340 56,170 21,781,477 704,853 | 22,486,330 
NE I eh tina cinpuausescbichebdtawnse 2,210,197 50, 90: 2,949,275 74,388 21,148,151 | 901,886 22,050 ,037 
341,408 | 20,329 | 640,336 17,302 21,781,477 | 704,853 22,486,330 
626 ,362 8,629 | 636,111 13,326 | 21,621,070 | 850,814 22 471,884 
345,063 | 226,412 | 637,704 12,798 21,565,885 | 826,972 | 22,392,857 
t 
} i* | } 
OE Ee eR TR 267 ,657 1,437 | 632,608 15,268 21, 249,585 | 764,490 22,014,075 
a 886 , 581 10,971 | 654,678 | 13,756 21,319,282 | 923,911 22,243,193 
a es 598,151 | 15,843 | 680 , 659 16,026 21,331,665 | 828 ,837 22,160,503 
~~ | aie GARR" apie net alee ae 747,075 | 21,362 | 710,473 | 18,856 21,362,123 | 837, 487 22.199.610 
 icnsnicccnmabitintibunicinnne denen aaene 1,128,413 | 9,695 710,190 | 13.762 | 21, 733.623 | 880,143 | 22,613,766 
i ciicticnncndhihiaddanintnienisahallbicdoten 697 ,739 | 217,906 | 711,170 | 45,640 | 21,764,189 | 1,048,412 22,812,601 
eS So a ge eee See 425 , 596 1,614 | ® 822,184 | 19,129 21,474,961 | 923 , 536 22,398 ,497 
| GR 7 SPER Ree ee ee ee 922,527 | 11,943 | 707 ,613 | 14,396 | 21,689,015 | 921,943 | 22,610,959 
0 EES TR ae eee Seen 453 ,262 | 15,960 716,471 | 23,262 | 21,502,387 | 838,062 | 22,340,449 
| ES ee eee ee 408,812 | 21,384 703,008 | 17,601 | 21,148,151 901,886 | 22,050 ,037 
Disability insurance trust fund 
| 
| ) 
| | 
Gunghtins. January 1957-October 1958 *__.... 1,526,529 | 18,253 255,423 | 14,170 1,234, 262 | 40,928 | 1,275,189 
scal year: | | 
ERE SS, SS 337 ,199 BEE: bctiknctnmcgcaninemmes 1,305 325 ,363 11,895 | 337,258 
SE ipickuacdercsnotakcnnimmsecerndansne 926 , 403 15,843 | 168,420 | 12,112 | 1,054,458 44,515 | 1,098 ,973 
1957 | 
a eee eS eee 34,791 | 148 | 11,437 248 530,620 | 17,865 | 548,485 
SLE Re ee 80,422 238 | 13 ,067 248 567,991 47,839 | 615,830 
EE eee 42,822 | 5,256 | 14,311 | 248 | 611,946 | 37,403 | 649,349 
1958 | 
cl | 36,189 | 43 | 15,730 | 266 649,146 20,440 | 669, 585 
SE in oat rn ceedeumnenapuatammcinanee 119,443 298 | 18,034 | 266 708 , 585 | 62,441 | 771 ,026 
SE IE ae reed eee eee eee 74,963 184 19,193 | 266 789 ,388 | 37 ,324 826,713 
OS ERIE SEC ES a eee 83,350 | 354 | 20,206 229 858,659 | 31,323 889,982 
tl Se Ee Se ee | 154,760 | 632 19,407 | 229 959,051 66 , 687 1,025.738 
i ee ee a oe tee ee eee eee 93 ,332 8,456 19,175 | 49,378 1,054,458 44,515 1,098 ,973 
ge Ee ee ee 38,173 46 18,747 | 69 1,085, 186 33,190 | 1,118,376 
Beth Bi dad eccne bikwesBicnnndtanbecocanes 129,295 410 19,551 | 69 1,170,578 57,884 | 1,228,461 
0 EE ee ee ee 54,743 188 | 22,646 | 69 1,221,478 | 39.198 | 1,260 ,676 
on _, Feb RE EE Frc os Ra ie ts heen ee 40,715 | 403 | 26,060 | 545 1,234, 262 40,928 | 1,275,189 
| | | 





1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable 
subsequent adjustments) and, from May 1951, deposits by States under volun- 
tary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts appropriated to meet 
costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors. Beginning 1952, includes 
deductions for refund of estimated amount of employee tax overpayment. 

2 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the 
financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 
1951 and 1956, and, beginning June 1958, from the disability insurance fund to the 
old-age and survivors insurance fund (see footnote 4). 

§ Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 
adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of services. 
Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans and construction 
authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., 1st sess. 


4 Beginning January 1957, subject to subsequent adjustment (with interest) 
between the two trust funds; the first adjustment, $9 million applicable to fiscal 
year 1956-57, was transferred from the disability trust fund in June 1958. 

5 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

6 Preliminary. 

7 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of 
the U.S. Government. 

8 Includes payment of $124 million to the railroad retirement account under the 
financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 
1951 and 1956. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and unpublished Treasury reports. 





ary plans for the Conference. The 


content of the Conference was the 


realize their full potential for a 





President had issued the call for the 
sixth White House Conference in 
May, and in November he appointed 
the 92-member national committee 
to direct the organization of the Con- 
ference. The committee is composed 
of leaders in programs serving youth 
and of young people themselves. 
Action on the theme and general 
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most important item on the commit- 
tee’s 2-day agenda. The theme cho- 
sen, as a result of the committee’s 
deliberations, is described in the fol- 
lowing statement: 


The purpose of the 1960 White House 
Conference is to promote opportun- 
ities for children and youth, to 


creative life in freedom and dignity. 


The committee also made plans for 
organizing its own work in preparing 
for the Conference and acted on 
proposals for cooperating with State 
committees designated by the Gov- 
ernors and with interested national 
organizations. 


Social Security 








Table 4.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of the 
month, by type of benefit and by month, October 1957-October 1958, and monthly benefits awarded, October 1958 ' 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Dec. 10, 1958] 




















Total ” Wife’s or husband’s Child’s 4 | Widow’s ’ 
. Disa- of Moth- __— Par- 

Item Old-age ah or wid- ; 

bility 3 ower’s | er’s ent’s 
Total OASI2 DI? Total OASI? DI? Total OASI?2 DI? 
Number of beneficiaries 
In current-payment ~ — S _ 
Status at end of 
month: 

1957 
Se 10,924,296 10,793,162 131,134 6,098,385 131,134 1,799,879 1,799,879 _.......| 1,475,383 1,475,383'.....__. 1,068,304 322,543 28,668 
November. .......- 11,025,869, 10,885,365 140,504 6,148,681 140,504 1,814,496 1,814,496 ________ 1,487,746 1,487,746 _.......| 1,080,559 325,064 28,819 
December... -_....- 11,128,897| 10,979,047 149,850 6,197,532 149,850 1,827,048 1,827,048 __...__. 1,502,077; 1,802,077)....-.-.. 1,095,137; 328,309 28,944 

1958 | 
ee nen 11,204,851 11,045,763 159,088 6,236,325 159,088 1,835,330 1,835,330 ________ 1,509,355) 1,509,355 -....... 1,105,984 329,785, 28,984 
4h > re 11,322,172 11,153,256 168,916 6,300,598 168,916 1,853,976 1,853,976 _..____- 1,518,715) 1,618,715! ........ 1,119,520 331,398 29,049 
(See 11,460,592 11,282,966 177,626 6,380,180 177,626 1,875,252) 1,875,252 __._.___ 1,531,862, 1,531,862 ........ 1,132,065 334,514 29,093 
Se ee ee 11,628,081 11,440,625 187,456 6,476,915 187,456 1,903,624 1,903,624 ________ 1,545,811) 1,545,811/........ 1,147,164 337,966 29,145 
ses 11,758,464 11,563,890 194,574 6,551,778 194,574 1,925,164 1,925,164 ________ 1,557,333 1,557,333 ...._._. 1,160,174 340,209 29,232 
: Snel eae ae 11,905,288 11,704,913 200,375 6,638,500 200,375 1,947,414 1,947,414 ________ 1,571,933 1,571,933 _...._-. 1,172,767, 344,913) 29,386 
July. ...--...-.-...) 12,011,829 11,807,120 204,709 6.703,193 204,709 1,962,299 1,962,299 _..____- 1,578,996 1,578,996 _...___- 1,184,581! 348,564 29,487 
August--.......... 12,132,135 11,908,076 224,059 6,765,324 224,059 1,975,568 1,975,568)__.____- 1,587,690 1,587,690 _....._- 1,198,234 351,743 29,517 
September-_....__-- 12,228,348 12,002,134 226,214 6,821,294 226,214 1,991,631) 1,991,631 _..._.._ 1,507,269: 1,597,260)_....... 1,210,156, 352,153 29,631 
Lo ne 12,327,583 12,083,107, 244,476 6,866,663 233,541 2,008,305 2,004,403 3,902 1,614,077 1,607,044 7,033 1,221,450 353, 787) 29,760 

Awarded, October | 
Le a eer 155,965 135, 466 20,499 66,383 9,365 29 ,063 24,985 4,078 28 ,308 21 , 252 7,056 15,852 6,711 283 





Monthly amount of benefits 





In current-payment - l 
status at end of | | 





month: 

1957 | | 
Lg $592,236.4 $582,763.2 $9,473. 2 $392,769.4 $9,473.2 $61,764.4 $61,764.4'....____ $56 600.7, $56,600.7 _....... $54, 413.8 $15,733. 4 $1,481.6 
November______.-- 598,719.9 588,537.4 10,182.5 396,494.0 10,182.5 62,310.4 62,310.4-_...__- S7,347.6 O20. S....... 55,117.9 15,895.0! 1,492.5 
December_-.__...-- 605,455.1 594,551.6 10,903.6 400,250.4 10,903.6 62,801.6 62,801.6 -..._._- 57,952.1) §57,952.1)........ 55,943.7) 16,102.5, 1,501.3 

1958 
(See 611,154.7 599,534.1 11,620.6 403,699.2 11,620.6 63,190.5) 63,190.5...._.- 58,364.6 58,364. 56,566.9 16,207.4. 1,505.5 
February.......... 619,802.9 607,406.1 12,396.8 409,357.7 12,396.8 64,014.5 64,014.5 _..____- 58,857.9 58,857. 57,345.4 16,319.8 1,510.8 
esicicnsceuiis 329,411.9 616,320.5 13,091.5 415,822.0 13,091.5 64,908.3 64,908.3__.____- 59,485.2 59,485. 58,067.9 16,522.6 1,514.4 
CO ene 5 .3 627.166.5 13,871.8 423,649.3 13,871.8 66,076.3 66,076.3 ....___- 60,192.7 60,192. 58,959.0 16,769.7) 1,519.5 
May... 549,699.0 635,257.6 14,441.4 429,409.4 14,441.4 66,920.1) 66,920.1'....___- 60,751.2 60,751. 59,716.6 16,934.4 1,526.0 
June... 559,684.1 644,773.1  14,911.0 436,244.4 14,911.0 67,821.1 67,821.1)/....__-- 61,471.1, 61,471. 60 457.4 17,241.1) 1,538.0 
. | Sere bee 667 ,363.5' 652,102.1 15,261.5 441,563.1 15,261.5 68,460.4 68,460.4)_..____- 61,879.5 61,879. 61,149.5 17,503.9 1,545.7 
August 377, 727.1, 659,425.0 18,302.2 446,748.6 18,302.2 69,053.8 69,053.8 _._____- 62,392.7| 62,302.7/_....... 61,955.0, 17,725.5, 1,549.4 
September________- 684,620.2 666,089.0 18,531.2 451,347.4 18,531.2  69,737.2, 69,737.2_._.._.- 63,012.9 63,012.9 __._____ 62,674.0) 17,758.8) 1,558.7 
October............. 690,935.7 671,456.3 19,479.4) 454,946.3 19,142.6 70,373.3 70,238.2 $135.1 63,731.8, 63,530.1; $201.7 63,329.8 17,843.7) 1,568.2 

Awarded, October 
| ee 9,132.3 7,983.8, 1,148.5 4,928.1 803.2 1,041.4 898.5' 142.9) 1,072.1 869.8 202.4 884.1 385.7 17.6 





1 For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin for | disability insurance trust fund to disability insurance (disabled worker) bene- 


April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. ficiaries and their dependents. 
4 Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) parts of the old- 3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 
age, survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the old-age 4 Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent 


and survivors insurance trust fund to old-age insurance (retired worker) bene- _ children of disabled, deceased, or retired workers—whose disability began before 
ficiaries and their dependents and to survivors of deceased workers. Benefits age 18. 
under the disability insurance (DI) part of the program are payable from the 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS Publications on Aging: Selected on Problems of the Aging, 1958. 
(Continued from page 14) Reports by Federal Agencies. 90 pp. 
Quarterly, London, Vol. 32, Sept.- Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. A source book on the financial se- 
Nov. 1958, pp. 63-66. 2s. 6d. Off., 1958. 31 pp. 15 cents. curity, employment, housing, and 
Describes welfare centers and References on economic status and health of Michigan’s aging popula- 
home-help services for the aged. retirement systems, education, em-_ tion. 

Farber, ARTHUR. “Noninstitutional Ployment, health and health costs, New Yorx. Srate. GOvERNOR’s Con- 
Services for the Aged.” Social housing and living arrangements, and FERENCE ON PROBLEMS OF THE AGING. 
Work, New York, Vol. 3, Oct. 1958, social welfare. Salute to the Aging: A Guide to 
pp. 58-63. $1.75. LENZER, ANTHONY: PoNpD, ADELE S.: New York State Services for Senior 
Reports on homemaker and coun- and Scott, Joun. Michigan’s Older Citizens. Albany: The Confer- 

seling services and on private resi- People: Six Hundred Thousand ence, 1958. 78 pp. (Obtainable 

dence programs for aged persons. Over Sixty-five. Ann Arbor: Mich- from the Office of the Special As- 

FEDERAL COUNCIL ON AGING. Federal igan Legislative Advisory Council (Continued on page 27) 
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Table 5.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, October 1958 ! 





Weeks of unemploy- 


Initial claims ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
continued claims 















































Average 
Nonfarm All types of unemployment 3 Total unemployment weekly 
Region and State place- Pade insured 
ments unemploy 
y , Average ment 3 
Total? Women Total Women Weeks on weekly Weeks Average 
com- said ¢ ©, Dumber of| —com- weekly 
pensated pan bene- pensated | payment 
ficiaries 
CERISE ae ae ee. § 513,681 1,258,509 427,675 , 7,929,503 2,804,402 7,156,915 $210,300,156 | 1,555,851 | 6,573,634 $30.45 | 61,722,442 
Region I: 
Vonnecient.............- 8,030 26,740 12,262 171,748 69,886 160,889 5,549,817 34,976 153,443 | 35.31 36,883 
eS ah 1,678 7,835 2,784 49,781 25,625 46 ,865 970 ,928 10,188 40,196 21.81 | 11,087 
Massachusetts............ 51,194 26,218 275,571 27,691 252,699 7,138,433 54,935 206 , 587 31.17 59, 288 
New Hampshire-_.._._.._- 548 2,087 27,182 14,071 23,812 530,913 5,177 20,624 23.81 5,845 
Rhode Island_.......____- 9,784 5,382 51,404 25, 666 46,741 1,217.773 10,161 41,559 | 27.49 11,038 
gene E EE hmm meme nnce ns. 2,106 870 11,504 5,634 10,315 242,385 2.242 9,473 24.27 2,576 
egion Lt: 
6. ea 56,354 22,914 386,522 180,796 368 , 297 11,589,402 80,065 323,609 32.65 83,564 
Gg a Sees 212,046 88.544 1,072,831 431,628 | 1,016,222 33,142,657 220,918 901,136 34.58 233 ,473 
a 3 eee 728 180 7,396 2,643 1,297 32,205 282 1,288 eee 
Virein isiends............ 2 0 31 0 23 399 5 22 3 ee er ene 
Region IIL: 
0 NS eae 477 2.880 825 16,088 5,211 15,566 490 348 3,384 14,818 32.12 3,511 
District of Columbia_____- 4,118 3,599 1,223 26,852 11,194 23,920 634,442 5,200 23,343 26.69 5,822 
ee nea 5,292 34: 6,349 133,289 38,904 130,873 3,920,482 28,451 122,807 30.61 28 ,653 
North Carolina._........- 15,452 10,084 132,914 63,738 133,875 2,751,852 29,103 124,164 21.15 32,191 
Pennsylvania._........... 20,450 46,249 | 1,047,857 324,902 960,014 27 , 497 490 208 , 699 883,078 29.84 225,117 
eee 6,999 4,139 63,340 23 823 51,600 1,184,570 11,217 48 ,872 23. 53 13,812 
, West eee en a ae ae 1,548 895 1,326 127 ,468 17,637 107 ,386 2,519,282 23,345 101,676 23.95 27 , 465 
tegion IV: 
0 SS eee 8,518 17,004 3,887 127,491 31,939 104,365 2,359,951 22,688 99 ,902 22.94 27,746 
ho Se laa 19,974 21,456 7,096 156,272 71,633 119,479 2,757,917 25,974 113,018 23.49 33,533 
Georgi: é 10,146 17,292 6,083 127,618 57,835 105,619 2,426,912 22,961 98 , 540 23.62 28,102 
Mississippi 9,907 7,705 2,761 51,072 18,365 36,275 767 ,890 7,886 33,546 21.69 10,833 
South Carolina_.....____- 7.277 9,732 3,696 63,101 30,231 51,187 1,094,605 11,128 47,275 21.84 13,648 
a 8,576 17,146 6,411 149,560 60,569 129,107 2,725,937 28 ,067 119,27 21.62 32,445 
Region V: 
ee ee 4,700 4,203 130,841 38,437 99 652 2,607 , 567 21.663 91,133 27.21 28,077 
SS eee 9,128 10,995 551,947 100,075 466,417 16,558 ,055 101 ,395 453 , 467 35.99 119,987 
eae vi ee See 19,832 14,469 426 ,012 117,728 384,427 11,985,609 83,571 364,271 31.94 90,631 
ecion > 
eee 19,792 20,718 436.248 166,781 393,518 11,378,872 85,547 361,111 29.85 95,465 
Se 6,490 7,924 143,036 44,145 138 ,762 3,885,008 30,166 125,706 20. 20 33,855 
ee eer 10,242 3,672 86,485 29 050 73,894 2,074,735 16,064 69,678 28.63 18,765 
era 8,457 20,258 5,019 132,704 33,252 110,202 3,780,130 23,957 99,792 | 34.80 29,303 
Region VII: } 
7 BE Sa ae 8,321 4,469 1,698 23 , 234 12,738 | 19,710 459,065 4,285 17,682 24.28 5,124 
0 Eee ere 8,694 5,892 1,789 88 396 14,940 | 37,074 1,075,102 8,060 35, 287 | 29.37 8,352 
EES 7,874 36,395 17,347 159,784 63,831 | 129,825 3, 232.328 28 , 223 107,749 | 34,852 
eee 6,281 2,125 950 12,794 8,558 12,110 314,045 2,633 11,552 | 26. 56 2,794 
North Dakota_-_.......... 2,783 654 150 2,312 | 1,040 | 1,402 34,113 305 1,120 | 26.12 641 
South Dakota._.-..._.._- 2,538 664 210 2,263 | 1,229 1,703 38,812 370 1,523 | 23.85 529 
Region VIII: | 
oo ae | 7,475 10,579 3,926 56,974 | 17,953 34,556 702,453 | 7,512 31,415 20.96 12,583 
Lo ee 8,320 16,301 | 2,331 114,903 | 20.461 | 113,588 | 3,461,656 24,693 105,816 30. 29 24,362 
Ee eee 11,892 9,529 2,608 64,875 24,755 | 49 209 | 1,199,831 10,698 45,804 | 24. 28 14,135 
_, 46,261 30,583 7,779 214,772 61,286 209,099 | 5,028,631 45,456 197,776 24.49 50,318 
Region IX: | 
I | 7,681 | 5,315 1,373 24,981 8,531 23,535 751 , 221 5,116 21,967 | 32.77 5,398 
nee, ra 2,978 3,145 906 15,221 5,941 18,393 498,113 3,998 18,393 26.97 3,963 
New Merxico._...._....... 3,723 | 4,327 666 16,696 | 3,665 | 11,968 304,129 2,602 11,123 26.08 3,403 
GR eae 3,886 2,864 775 14,508 6,079 | 14, 566 435,003 | 3,167 13,391 | 30.39 3,428 
Sey, EE 1,935 972 | 246 | 4,206 | 1,507 | 4,068 136,678 | 884 3,588 | 33.79 1,115 
Region X: | | | 
on AE TO: | 5,601 6,125 1,701 33,186 | 12,218 25 , 222 | 741,642 | 5,483 | 23,917 | 29.81 7,208 
a 7 eee 39,192 | 122,504 41,039 658,783 | 261,474 | 641,848 | 20,675,449 | 139,532 601,625 | 33.15 142,290 
ae | 686 2,052 | 1,044 11,327 | 6,126 | 9,940 241,082 | 2,161 8,059 | 26.71 7) 
See eae 2,234 | 2,864 | 780 13 ,026 4,590 11,662 417,378 2,535 10,975 36. 44 2,985 
Region XI: | | | | 
ng, SO ae ree: 638 | 2,677 | 369 | 8,986 2,082 | 9,623 326,117 | 2,092 | 8,842 | 34.18 (*) 
ESR Fae 4,177 | 2,591 662 11,714 | 4,696 | 10,132 | 317,888 | 2,203 9,496 31.93 2,720 
era 5,606 | 15,633 | 3,808 | 74,448 | 29,185 | 62,250 | 1,989,800 | 13,533 57,877 32.61 16,662 
Weningion.............. 7,745 | 27,346 7,148 167 ,949 | 62,428 | 142,134 | 4,103,054 | 30,899 | 135,252 29.32 | 36,867 
i | | | 1 





1 Includes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment compensation 5 Includes 38 placements made during October in Guam. 
program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government. 6 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
2 Excludes transitional claims. 7 Data not available. 
3 Total, part-total, and partial. Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affil- 


‘ Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- _iated State agencies. 
bined-wage plan. 


2G Social Security 








Table 6.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, October 1957-October 1958 * 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 








| 


























| 
Aid to dependent Aid to | Aid Aid 
children the | to | to the Gen- 
¥ , one re | — | General | Old- depend-| paren | onl 
ear anc 2 d-age | Ald to nently | cesietana al | age | on nently ~ 
month Total? "assistance Recipients the blind| and | assistance | Total | gcsist. | chil- | tthe | ana’ | assist- 
} = (cases) 4 . i | blind |... ly |, ance 
Families totally | ance dren | | totally (cases) 4 
; dis- (recip- dis- | 
Total? | Children abled ients) | abled 
| | 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1957 iil? talie aii: os l 
es Teer aes 2,495,806 651,466 2,483,434 1,861,730 108,451 287 ,410 208 000) ........ +.0.1 +0.8 (5) ;} +0.6 +3.4 
November... |............- 2,491,269 656.937 2,456,377 1,879,614 108 ,476 288 , 939 313,000; ........ —.2 +.9 (®) +.5 +5.0 
Ree 2,487,117 667,203, 2,498,041) 1,913,079 108 ,431 291,182 345,000, -....... —.2 +1.7 (8) +.8, +10.2 
| 
1958 
(SE Ee ee 2 678,027, 2,540,988 1,946,024 108 ,213 293 ,457 , ae —.3 +1.7 —0.2 +.8 +13.8 
|, ee ee 3; 689 981; 2,587,555 1,981,715 107 ,728 295 ,696 423.000 ....... —.3 +1.8 —.4 +.8 +7.9 
. ee eae 2 704,498 2,641,820 2,023,535 107.787 299 , 867 452,000|........ —.2) +2.1 +.1 +1.4 +6.7 
| SR, eee ‘“ 2 716,296; 2,687,845 2,057,926 107,898 304 , 862 454.000) ........ —.2 +1.7 +.1 +1.7 +.5 
ES) Hs Sidhe a 725.007 2.720.879, 2,082,804 108 ,144 309 , 486 430,000 ........ —.1 +1.2 +.2 +1.5 —5.1 
June_._- - 2 728,303, 2,732,797' 2,091,823 108 ,332 312,594 418.000 ........ —.2 +.4 +.2 +1.0 —2.9 
July .... -_ 2. 729,383; 2,737,594 2,095,083 108 ,888 315,977 406,000 ........ —.1 +.2 +.5 +1.1 —3.2 
August eee eee 2, 732,084 2,749,691) 2,105,803 109,118 318,162 SB6 GOO 2..-22<06 —.1 +.4 +.2 +.7 —5.2 
0) Ee eee 2 736,518; 2,772,001 2,122,038 109,342 320 , 526 381 ,000 ....... —.1 +.8 T.2 +.7 —.8 
We nn bcencuncdebas 2 741,674 2,793,004 2,140,105 109,595 323,102 385,000. ........ () +.8 +.2 +.8 +1.3 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1957 a eT a ——oaee 1 
October $263 ,898 ,000 $151,360 ,052 $65,176,163 $7,179,230 $17,093,589 $17,161,000 2.8 +2.6 +2.9 +3.3 +1.3 +6.6 
November... 264 856,000 150,609,164 65,739,219 7,159,964 17,296,872 17,854,000 +.4 —.5 +.9 —.3 +1.2 +4.0 
December...| 269,683,000 150,948,294 67 , 209 ,427 7,194,914 17,513,785 20,593,000 +1.8 +.2 +2.2 +.5 +1.3) +15.3 
1958 
January... 974,822,000 151,556,872 68 ,618 269 7,186,896 17,741,403 23,601,009 +41.9 +.4 +2.1 —.1 +1.3 +14.6 
February -.. 277,812,000 151,148,944 70 ,006 , 308 7,168.489 17,909,801 25,228.000 +1.1 —.3 +2.0 —.3 +.$ +6.9 
March......- 284,037,000 151,452,623 72,016,077 7,189,851 18,198,077 27,579,000 +2.2 +.2 +2.9 +.3 +1.6 +9.3 
= 285,219,000 151,005,948 73,455,231 7,190,966 18,476,575 27,728,000 +.4 —.3 +2.0 (5) +1.5 +.5 
| eer 285,647,000 151,341,092 74,261 886 7,196,910 18,703,578 26,433,000 +.2 +.2 +1.1 +.1 +1.2 —4.7 
| 285,039,000 151,039,392 74,577,773 7,228,324 18,976,457, 25,737,000 —.2 —.2 +.4 +.4 +1.5 —2.6 
July 283,180,000 150,879,302 74,322,328 7,258,645 18,999,364 24,633,000 —.7 —.1 —.3 +.4 +.1 —4.3 
August ie 8 5,000 151,601 .826 74,628 ,815 7,251,302) 19,200,760 23,185,000 (8) +.5 +.4 —.1 +1.1 —5.9 
September-_- 280,000 151.646,499 76,054,556 7,323,967; 19,503,923 23,385,000 +.8 (5) +1.9, +1.0) +1.6 +.9 
October____. 8,000 155,459,298 77,750, 561 7 402,929! 19.947,347, 24,775,000 +2.5 +2.5 +2.2 +1.1 +2.3 +5.9 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. 
to revision. 

2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; data 
for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 

3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult 


All data subject 


relative in 


families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

4 Excludes Idaho; data not available. 
52 States. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


Percentage change based on data for 





(Continued from page 25) 


Off., 1958. 30 pp. 20 cents. TION. Building Sound Staff De- 
sistant, Problems of the Aging, U.S. DepaRTMENT OF LaBoR. BUREAU velopment. (Series on Services and 
State Capitol, Albany, N. Y.) OF LaBor SratTistics. Digest of Training-Il.) Chicago: The As 


“Pensions Insurance in Poland.” In- One Hundred 


dustry and Labor, Geneva, Vol. 20, 


Plans Under Collective Bargaining, 


sociation, 1958. 27 pp. 50 cents. 


lect i 
cr steerer The Staff Development Function in 


Oct. 1, 1958, pp. 176-281. 25 cents. Winter, 1957-58. (Bulletin No. Administration, by Evalyn G. Weller; 

; : : . Staff Training: Purpose and Policy, 

“Social S a jh ts Bet 1232.) Washington: U. S. Govt. by Martha M . d Th taff 
ocial Security Agreements Between Print. Off., 1958. 71 pp. 45 cents. y Martha Moscrop; an e Sta 


the United Kingdom and Other 
Countries.” Industry and Labour, 
Geneva, Vol. 20, Oct. 1, 1958, pp. 
275-276. 25 cents. 


Skill. 


WELForRD, A. T. Ageing and Human 
London: Published for the 
Trustees of the Nuffield Foundation 


Development in Kansas, by Freda F. 

Burnside. 

AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIA- 
TION. The Objectives of Public 





“Survey of Occupational Pension 
Schemes in the United Kingdom.” 
Industry and Labour,-Geneva, Vol. 
20, Oct. 1, 1953, pp. 281-283. 25 
cents. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, Epuca- 
TION, AND WELFARE. SPECIAL STAFF 
ON AGING. Programs of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Affecting Older Persons. 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 


Bulletin, January 1959 


by the Oxford University Press, 

1958. 300 pp. 25s. 

Final report of the Nuffield Unit 
for Research into Problems of Ageing. 
Describes a study of changes in per- 
formance from youth to old age, and 
advocates that practical measures to 
deal with the problems of old age be 
taken during the middle years. 


Public Welfare 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIA- 


Welfare Administration and the 
Leadership Role of the Public Wel- 
fare Administrator. Chicago: The 
Association, 1958. 35 pp. 

A summary of material presented 
at an institute that was held in Chi- 
cago in January 1958. 

BaBcockK, CHARLOTTE G. “The Contri- 
bution of the Family Agency in 
Meeting Community Problems.” 
Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 
32, Sept. 1958, pp. 223-233. $2.25. 
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Table 7.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, October 
1958 } 





Aid to the 














. ) es Aid to dependent ; ; ‘ =p General 
State Old-age assistance tg a Aid to the blind permanently and ceitameack 
children totally disabled assistance 
AIR Oe a os ac dead ato eawan manne $16,141,208 $4, 588 ,363 $522, 264 $2,799,409 2 $7,173,000 
IY Re 8a ce nnkeacuenenkenennaine 9 218 1 
SE ONES ens ee 2 ES Eee eee a (Emenee mee Aeon em NEN ne See ne, Ae Leg Pe Em Ma P (3) 4 20,638 
Arkansas. -......- main ‘ 9,046 8 en ee ee ree 
California... -- ¢ ROA, woe rea aed heck gtine ee eee ee 1,{ DOD isc anw wissen sapeoguet 64,046 
INE, Beatle, eres Se cas sei Wedensensnmnenn é 2,633 11,451 99,192 
Connecticut ............... RENO SE AOR AT Oe ae 5,104 84,045 ( 
EE rie auc ete neliaigrentaaniasoes ded totniga bee eat eatin kerereusinaniomee eae ees : Pb stdcccstnarksxeeieeleeeventsdwamebueines 
SE SEES ee ae 447 572 180 708 403 
ek EN ee en ccmbndanadbedeene | ee ees : 567 3,230 (5) 
0 a ee eee ee ae ee ee ae 8,424 32,649 581 6,000 caret cay ecu 
a see cec pacindeehiiaei aban ceainb mniebanloioan 1,906,174 428 ,024 64,730 4 561,676 
i ed aba naman hme 437 ,636 116,122 20,459 # 283,361 
NEST Reese es ee ee ee $i wcineninkehine [oc endeusenhege sce tin +m ensWekedrtanan eodeetendaecuenn se 4 244,318 
OE Ta RT eS Ae 306,821 72,372 6,284 40,514 
ET eee ee suabox 212,311 11,824 3,598 5,131 
ES EE eS Sy ee ae eee ae Re Se eae 108 , 765 15,795 4,620 455,817 
Ie lie ae ol ccna ctecacennptbusiides 30,231 55,300 eee |) 0 (i RI cen ee 
Se ee er ane ae rr eee 1.656, 112 145,143 27 , 871 163 ,943 
EE EET RSET Bee Se ee eee ee ery ren. oe 251,792 38,277 4.176 208 , 466 
a ee Serene? oars eee ee ee 1,159,550 152,685 28 , 505 251,851 
NI See oe a cae new ea uatenaauandecs 1,972 122 537 625 4 202,107 
ere ee Ba adnan keane 313,060 7.175 29,920 26,843 4 24,383 
a EES ee ne ee Ae eee Eee TS Ree eee 948 (3) (5) 
EES eT See 78,405 14,993 2,717 10,440 () 
NOW JQ0e7......4.- pean nade oR aa ae Ee TT 511,445 31,402 218 111,114 160,102 
EEE Oe oe eee ee ae Oe 184,701 164,184 3,552 31,500 12,051 
0 ae ee eee LEE ee cee 1,930,339 1,031,868 74,064 880 393 179, 244 
i 0 ee nakkpedbauedbbecsunn 95,433 44, 586 4,038 48 656 4 232,573 
IE SR A CS SS Se ee eee ids 122,458 24,416 1,204 21,116 419,318 
La) MSR EE SES EIR Pee ee ee ot See eee 860,502 36,710 31,577 98 , 960 41,306,319 
EE Se en: ey ce ee eee ee ee ae 973,814 217,191 19,944 94,632 (5) 
I a ad cna 357 ,352 32,229 2,709 86,224 63,331 
3 a ree i 5 et ae 250 ,620 245,105 55,211 101,478 168 , 197 
SCE SS Cee ee Se eee ee 79,244 69,740 780 34,678 481,875 
Neen ial ics nscale tin dorde ins iw ANNI Tw te ial elms as AM aha ano cons eared nang mnie Caleee S eee aed eee teeeal 48,109 
EE Ee fn ee eee ee TER RRS Ses oe ey i PER Ue ee Seer Ree ge emer SVS REO es MENS iat oe 4 124,955 
0 ES es a ee eee eee eee 108 , 207 38,984 4,918 NS eerie. 
i ak mice nd kisi pio ndabtwienkoine ws boip aio waive 51,588 29,346 1,278 11,700 1,699 
ae nine beensdbeadan wn 315 128 6 51 135 
codeine cee tale occa a eae IN | ean ee : 2,175 11,801 412,690 
Sig gs ae i ees, <a eae ape oe 679,182 197,211 7,743 78,879 149,894 
I eae 63,593 56,162 2,700 23,323 47,398 
le Cipher aR, So SUE et Se aoa LTR 539,381 154,499 11,165 38,652 243,208 
Te pecmare 33,341 5,110 395 4,851 22,757 





! For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent payments 
made without Federal participation. For State programs not shown, no vendor 
payments were made during the month or such payments were not reported. 

2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medical 
care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and reporting 


these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

4 Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of public 
assistance. 

5 Data not available. 





COMMUNITY SERVICE SOCIETY OF NEW 
YorkK. Method and Process in So- 
cial Casework. Report of a Staff 
Committee. New York: Family 
Service Association of America, 


OSBORN, PHyYLuis. ‘Selected Obser- 
vations on the National Assistance 
Program of Great Britain.” Social 
Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 32, 
Sept. 1958, pp. 258-286. $2.25. 


Born Criminals.” Federal Proba- 
tion, Washington, Vol. 22, Sept. 
1958, pp. 15-20. Free. 

CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 
Guide for Planning and Operating 


1958. 24pp. 60 cents. TOLLEN, SUSANNE D. “How to Moti- an Adoption Resource Exchange. 
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pp. 208-212 ff. $1. 
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Casework, New York, Vol. 39, Oct. 
1958, pp. 455-459. 50 cents. 
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LAWDER, ELIZABETH A. “A Limited 
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tion: A Brief Survey.” Child Wel- 
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Work, New York, Vol. 3, Oct. 1958, 
pp. 30-37. $1.75. 

FRIEDRICH, RupoLPH H. “Public As- 
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Oct. 1958, pp. 201-204 f. $1. 
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Series.) New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1958. 185 pp. $6. 
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fare, New York, Vol. 37, Nov. 1958, 
pp. 1-5. 45 cents. 
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New York, Vol. 3, Oct. 1958, pp. 71- 
T%: $145. 

MERKLING, GERTRUDE. “Giant Steps 
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York, Vol. 37, Oct. 1958, pp. 31-34. 
45 cents. 
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Table 8.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money ~ Sseaaee and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, October 1958 1 























er Aid to dependent Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance children (per recipient) Aid to the blind and totally disabled y 
Vendor Vendor Vendor Vendor 
State Money pay- Money pay- | Money pay- Money pay- 
All pay- ments All pay- ments All pay- ments All pay- ments 
assist- ments for assist- ments for assist- ments for assist- ments for 
ance 2 to recip- med- ance 2 to recip- med- ance 2 to recip- | med- ance 2 to recip- med- 
ients 3 ic i ients 3 ical ients 3 ical | } ients? | ical 
care care 2 | care? | care 2 
"Tosel, OF Beate s.......<-ccccceae $63.31 $56.97 $6.57 27.84 $26.24 $1.64 $67.56 $62.94 | $4.77 $61.74 $53.43 $8.66 
Be ee 43.67 43.65 .02 7.02 7.01 01 34.70 34.70 -01 32.35 | 32.33 .02 
SS a ee eee 48.02 43.74 4.33 15. 56 14.81 .76 53.71 49.30 4.43 35.12 | 30.69 4.47 
ll) EE ees ere 84.91 79.04 6.00 45.78 42.15 3.79 103.98 98.12 Oj EE oe eee 
eo Ee ee re 96. 30 85.29 11.01 31.98 30.48 1.50 76.09 67.95 | 8.36 | 60.40 | 58.29 2.10 
a EE ee ee ee 112.16 90.16 22.00 48.59 41.27 7.31 102.81 86.81 | 16.00 128.27 | 89.27 | 39.00 
pe EEE ee Pe ene ee) ERs LEE PT) aE PT eS | ae 2 2, ee 68.84 | 66.27 | yt) 4 cena) Nae LS ENE 
District of Columbia_..___.....---- 60.51 60.36 14 33.21 33.17 .04 69.52 68.75 | -77 71.40 | 71.11 .29 
| ER ae eee ee ees 53.15 52.90 > i Saeeee see ee Aen eee 57.84 57.62 | «aa 57.41 56.95 | .48 
pO a ee ee ee eee 54.93 49.38 5.55 32.50 29.18 3.32 63.61 57.01 6.60 66.84 | 61.26 | 5.58 
eth. diet ndndnienanaionianedl 67.85 46.48 23.58 38.29 35.07 | 3.22 79.32 60.41 20.04 83.21 | 59.55 | 24.97 
RS 5 sunac ees Udcdcccuneesnee 56.31 42.81 14. 25 27.85 25.18 2.89 68.43 58.62 10.63 (5) (8) 5 
Se See ee 76.24 66.85 10.05 35.85 32.54 3.55 81.87 72.13 10.09 78.90 67.29 12.45 
i ne eee cena 66.73 65.03 1.7 20.65 20.53 qua 73.40 72.04 1.42 50.31 | 47.15 | 3.18 
Re tne cb sk oka caatowasaed 58.35 49.36 9.00 26. 57 25.72 -85 64.02 54.02 10.00 64.96 | 53.00 | 12.00 
pg: a ere 55.93 52.84 3.09 26.76 25.00 Lose 60.55 58.04 2.51 63.88 59.55 | 4.33 
ae ae nee 96.14 76.89 19.66 46.29 43.27 3.13 120.71 107.87 13.47 | 114.77 |} 84.14 | 32.35 
pen ae neers ae eee. 67.59 63.86 3.77 35.89 35.47 .42 72.99 70.70 2.29 81.71 | 78.52 3.19 
Minnesota. ........-.- ne teieiaaen 84.36 60.36 24.00 43.19 38. 26 4.94 97.22 71.81 25.41 61.40 | 57.36 | 4.38 
ea eee pwn 61.80 | 61.54 25 32.28 32.27 .02 68.87 67.47 | 1.40 68.90 | 68.49 42 
SE eee eee 64.99 46.05 19.25 27.20 26. 53 .67 81.35 50.85 30.81 67.88 | 50.09 18.06 
Ce a aR RET 68. 50 62. 50 Gc cncnmaladadatewiabucichadhnes 100.15 94.22 5.92 (5) (5) (5) 
PEON PERIOD. ooo cn ccedenden 69.50 54.52 15.00 40.23 36.44 3.82 73.35 62.35 11.00 86.36 56.36 30.00 
i pl ee eee eee 83.66 | 7.26 26.39 43.58 42.59 .99 80.19 80.13 .24 92.16 | 72.03 | 20.13 
og oe eae eo mena 64.85 47.18 17.67 29.73 23.54 6.19 60.27 51.04 | 9.23 | 65.18 | 50.34 | 14.84 
po, BES eee ere 97.40 77.73 21.82 42.11 38.34 3.98 102. 66 86.65 17.94 96.12 75.85 22. 52 
i Ba een ee eer 38.11 36.23 1.88 18.51 18.05 .46 46.94 46.25 .81 43.66 40.76 | 2.90 
North Dakota. -.-..-.-...-- Roan cameras 80.48 65.86 16.13 36.32 33.17 3.85 66.61 58. 23 11.05 88.65 | 70.92 | 20.25 
i SS ee eens ores 68.48 58.91 9.57 26.09 25. 68 -41 65.65 57.29 8.48 64.94 55.16 | 9.97 
CO SS ee eee 73.16 62.68 10.49 29.67 25.94 3.73 89.28 78.67 10.60 81.87 70.91 | 10.96 
2 ae ee 77.15 58.63 19. 50 37.15 | 36.15 1.64 82.38 73.64 9.25 83.47 67.76 18.14 
Mi 51.30 46.14 5.17 29.47 27.93 1.55 62.76 59.64 3.11 59.51 | 52.97 | 6.55 
pS eee ee 72.78 61.81 11.00 34.98 30.59 4.39 71.20 65.20 6.00 78.96 64.99 14.00 
po ES Cee ee 40.10 38. 20 1.90 18.70 18.19 51 44.01 42.31 1.7 43.50 41.20 2.30 
. 2 ee eee 65.35 59.35 6.00 36.72 34.22 2.51 70.31 64.36 5.94 70.57 | 64. 66 | 5.92 
Virgin Islands_-.--.--- “ 20.36 19.90 52 9.84 9.67 .16 (8) (8) (8) 22.30 | 21.79 | . 50 
LN a eee eye 37.87 35.25 Lf EE Cer EES: USP 44.66 42.84 1.82 43.53 | 41.54 | 2.04 
Lee eee eee 88. 59 76.29 12.47 43.86 39.02 4.85 97.49 87.46 | 10. 26 98.15 | 85.32 | 13.08 
... 8a eee ee 35.67 32.69 2.98 23.46 22.73 .73 39.73 37.25 | 2.49 38.88 | 35.78 3.09 
bf Cee ae aera ne cra 73.28 60.81 14.15 44.22 40.29 4.89 75.27 65.78 | 10.83 111.14 | 83.45 30.43 
Wr I oa hs. notes “a 71.73 52.55 9.17 36.65 34.62 2.03 71.7 65.76 5.98 73.00 | 63.43 9.57 








1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay 
medical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in 
italics represent payments made without Federal participation. For State 
programs not shown, no vendor payments were made during the month or such 
payments were not reported. 

2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 
medical care, or both. 


3 May also include small amounts for assistance in kind and vendor payments 
for other than medical care. Averages based on number of cases receiving pay- 
ments. See tables 9-12 for average payments for State programs under which 
no vendor payments for medical care were made. 

4 For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 48 
States with programs in operation. 

5 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

6 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





Recognizing a child’s emotional 
needs in the day-care center. 
NATIONAL PROBATION AND PAROLE AS- 

sociaTION. Standards and Guides 

for the Detention of Children and 

Youth. New York: The Associa- 

tion, 1958. 142 pp. $2. 

“Sets forth sound detention prac- 


ANNA MAE. 


Facilities: Ten 


Outlines a program for the treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency. 
Health and Medical Care 


ABBE, LESLIE MorGAN, and BaAney, 
The Nation’s Health 


Illness. (Joint Commission on 

Mental Illness and Health, Mono- 

graph Series, No. 2.) New York: 

Basic Books, Inc., 1958. 164 pp. 

$3. 

An analysis of the direct and in- 
direct costs of mental illness. 


Years of the Hill- “Frontiers of Service to the Handi- 


tices, points out pitfalls in the overuse Burton Hospital and Medical Facil- capped.” Employment Security 
of detention, and indicates important ities Program, 1946-1956. (Public Review, Washington, Vol. 25, 
relationships between detention and Health Service Publication No. Sept. 1958, entire issue. 20 cents. 

other preventive and corrective serv- 616.) Washington: U. S. Govt. Narronan CONFERENCE ON LABOR 
ices.” Print. Off., 1958. 181 pp. $1.25. HEALTH SERVICES. Papers and Pro- 
Peck, Harris B. “A Pattern for Pre- Reviews the status of each type of ceedings . Washington, D. C., 


vention and Early Treatment.” 
Child Welfare, New York, Vol. 37, 
Oct. 1958, pp. 1-6. 45 cents. 


Bulletin, January 1959 


health facility reported by State 
plans under the Hill-Burton program. 


FEIN, RASHI. Economics of Mental 


June 16-17, 1958. Washington: 
American Labor Health Associa- 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Table 9.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments Table 10.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, October 1958 } to recipients, by State, October 1958 ! 
|Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such {Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] payments] 
aw ow > s 
: encom Percentage change from— nn eda Percentage change from— 
Num- opel 
te ber of September 1958 | October 1957 77 eT O September 1958 October 1957 
orate recip- in— in— orate | recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- ‘ | fents Total Aver- |___ ER Po 
amount age | | amount age 
— Amount — Amount | — Amount — Amount 
Total ?___. 2,455,486 $155,459,298 $63.31) (3) +2.5 —1.6 +2.7 Total 2____. 109,595 $7,402,929 $67.55 +0.2 +1.1) +1.1 +3.1 
| .--- 102,465 4,474,225 43.67 (4) +15.4, —2.4 —.l (| “ERP eee 1,661 57,644 - +30.5 —.5 —10.6 
Alaska....... 1,497 591,976 61.44 —0.6 —.6 —3.9 —7.6 7 |. ee 94 6,345 (3) (3) (3) (3) 
a 14,057 774,603 55.10 —.l —.1 —.8 —1.6 es 822 53,143 0 +.6 +.2 +.5 
Ark Tee 56,152 2,696,640 48.02 +.2 +.6 +.3 +7.3 EEG! 2,043 109,724 +.3 +.2 —.7 +3.9 
> (ee 266,019 22,588,999 84.91 +.1 +1.9 +.3 +.8 Oeil*. ..<... 14,033 1,459,115 +.3 (*) +3.4 +1.6 
Colo.3_...... 52,163 5,023,266 96.30 +.1 +4.6 —.3 +17.3 | ES. 315 23,969 —.6 —1.4 0 +6.4 
See 15,318 1,718,092 112.16 —.1 +2.1, —1.0 +19.5 ae 319 32,795 +.9 +3.6 +1.3 +12.1 
ae 1,518 74,610 49.15 +.2 —-.3 -—6.8 —7.1 . FEES 268 18,449 +1.5 —.8 2.3 —2.5 
{re 3,118 188,655 60.51 +.4 +.5 +.6 +9.0 hg 2 eS 233 16,198 0 +1.0 —5.7 +2.0 
, “ae 69,851 3,712,757, 53.15 +.1 —.5 +.6 +3.7 _ aes 2,540 146,920 +.2 —.4 +1. +3.7 
| 98 ,427 4,270,426 43.39 —.1 —.] 3 +.6 | eS 3,513 169,480 48.24 +.3 +.3 +1.4 +1.7 
Hawaii____.- 1,519 83,438 54.93 —.1 +4.1, —3.6 +3.6 Hawaili___... 88 5,598 63.61 (3) (3) (3) (3) 
Idaho.._...... 7,883 516,750 65.55 —.4 +7.7| —3.8 +4.1 LO 176 12,253 69.62 +.6 +7.7. —1.7 +3.9 
tll basanites, 80 , 839 5,484,538 67.85 —.3 +.2 -—4.8 —4.6 . See 3,230 256,214 79.32 —.2 —-.4 —-2.9 +6.6 
__ Re 30,710 1,729,241 56.31 +41.1 —1.7|; —3.8 —3.1 _ Sa 1,924 131,654 68.43 +2.0 +2.8 +6.1 4-8.5 
SS Soe 36,628 2,474,098 67.55 —.4 —.4 —4.1 —3.5 ae 1,475 121,650 82.47 —.5 —.7 +.5 —.2 
SS eee 30 , 536 2,328,183 76.24 +.4 +3.4 —4.1 2.3 RE 623 51,003 81.87 +.2 —.6 —.3 +5.3 
Sa 57,101 2,512,529 44.00 —.2 +13.5 —2.8 +10.7 ae 3,246 142,811 44.00 —.2 +9.9 —.5 +-9.8 
a 124,373 8,299,642 66.73 +.1 +5.8 —.5 +5.1 YS Se 2,537 186,220 73.40 0 —.6 +5.9 +5.6 
Maine....... 12,085 705,144 58.35 —.4 +2.3 .8 +5.6 peeine.. 5.4 462 29,578 64.02 —.4 +6.6 —4.1 +1.4 
| a 9,770 546,439 55.93 +.2 +.7 -2 +8.1 | 457 27.673 60.55 —.7 —-.2 —1.1 +5.4 
_.. eee 84,249 8,099,322 96.14 —.1 —1.0 -—2.3 —1.2 _. ee. 2,069 249,753 120.71 +.4 —.6 +5.9 +12.8 
en 66,777 4,513, 26¢ 67.59 —.1 —3.0, —2.1 (4) i es 1,822 132,996 72.99 +.7 —4.1 2.3 +.4 
ee 48 ,324 4,076,425 84.36 (4) +2.0' -—2.4 +5.4 i 1,122 109,076 97.22 —.4 —3.2 —2.1 +4.4 
SR 81,501 2,415,819 29.64 +. —.1 —.2 +3.9 ee 5,705 220,421, 38.64 +1.5 +1.2 +11.5 +11.2 
_ | re 122,075 6,902,400 56.54 —.1 +3.5, —2.7 +.9 A SE 5,211 312,660 60.00 +.3 +.3 +1.1 +1.1 
Mont........ 7,7 478,205 61.80 0 +.1 —5.2 —5.4 a 384 26,447 68.87 +.3 —1.6 -—5.0 —6.7 
aa 16, 262 1,056,932 64.99 +.1 +.5 —3.8 +5.7 ..., Sees 971 78,993 81.35 —.4 +1.4 —.7 +5.7 
__ aaa 2,615 179,115 68.50 +.3 +.3, +2.2 +3.2 Se 160 16,024 100.15 +1.9 2.2 +28.0 +29.8 
= een 1, 227 363,296 69.50 —.3 +2.9, —4.7 —2.3 te 247 18,118 73.355 —1.2 +.3 —.4 +2.4 
= a 19,377 1,621,057, 83.66 (4) +1.1 —.2 +4.1 2 ee 920 73,775 80.19 —.2 +1.2 +1.9 +6.6 
iN, Beek... 10,453 677,826 64.85 +.3 +21.5 +3.6 +26.7 NN. eet...... 385 23,203 60.27 +.8 +8.3 —2.8 +4.6 
>) Sa 8&8 ,462 8,615,933 97.40 +.3 +1.5 —2.9 +4.9 SS ae 4,128 423,774 102.66 +.4 +2.1 —2.3 +4.0 
N.C. sins 50,762 1,934,343 38.11 (4) +1.8 -—1.6 +3.4 ee 4,995 234,462 46.94 —.1 +2.2 +2.3 +5.1 
oe ae 7,592 611,041 80.48 +1.3 —.5) —2.3 —3.2 yt) 109 7,260 66.61 —.9 —-9.8 -—2.7 +3.0 
| es 89,885 6,155,385 68.48 —.2 +5.4 —4.1 +1.8 ERE 3,722 244,367 65.65 —.3 2.9 (4) +1.4 
_. _ ae 92,866 6,794,214 73.16 —.1 —.1) —1.5 —1.1 ES 1,881 167,929 89.28 0 +.4 -—2.3 —.3 
= aaa 18,323 1,413,543 77.15 +2.4 —6.8 +1.8 +1.5 a ae 293 24,138 82.38 +2.1 —2.4 —3.6 —5.4 
, 48 ,505 2,488,466 51.30 —.1 (4) —3.2 —.7 eee 17,728 1,112,552 62.76 +.3 +.4 (4) +.2 
* > 40 ,672 331,629 8.15 —.2 -. —4.1 —3.2 eee 1,805 14,562 8.07 —.2 —.2 +1.3 +1.7 
S, SRE 7,204 §24,311' 72.78 +.1 —.2) —3.1 +.3 _ Sy ee 130 9,256 71.20 —1.5 —.2 +4.8 +5.3 
Sarees 35,148 1,339,375 38.11 —.3 —.2 —4.0 —2.1 LS See 1,780 74,978 42.12 —.6 —.4 +1.3 +2.0 
_} . eee 9,613 500,025 52.02 —.4 —.1' —4.0 +1.8 6; Dek... 182 9,430 51.81) —1.1 —-1.6 —4.2 +.8 
on 56,951 2,283,949 40.10 —.1 +.2) —1.5 +7.7 a 2,893 127,312 44.01 —.3 —.2 -—2.2 +4.1 
(i eee 224,525 11,678,152 52.01 (3) +10.5 +.2 +15.5 ee 6,379 357,450 56.04 +.3 +10.1 —1.6 +12.3 
i eee: 8,595 561,719 65.35 (3) +.5 -—3.9 —2.9 | 215 15,116 70.31 +.5 —-.3 —2.3 —5.5 
_( eae 6,029 308,039 51.09 —.5 —-.56 —5.5 —4.4 a 143 7,408 51.80 —.7 —.8 +5.9 +.3 
5, ae 603 12,276 20.36 2 +.2 -6.1 +2.8 ae 23 523 (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) 
a 15,577 589,884 37.87 +.1 +.6 —2.9 +3.7 .. he 1,197 53,455 44.66 —1.3 —-1.2 —4.8 +2.3 
eee 54,449 4,823,524 88.59 +.1 +.1) —2.3 —5.5 WW ca sca 755 73,603 97.49 +.5 +.1 —3.0 —8.8 
ee 21 ,342 761,221 35.67) (4) —.1) -—3.1 +2.6 eee 1,085 43,112 —.2 —.2 —3.0 +4.2 
WB osties ocanaes 38,122 2,793,631' 73.28 +1.8 7) —2.4 —8.2 ae 1,031 77,605 +1.0 —4.8 —1.2 10.0 
| 3,635 260,726 71.73 —.3 7, —3.0 +2.6 i, eee 66 4,735 (8) (3) (3) (3) 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. ject to revision. 
2 Includes 4,021 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $360,557 2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participation. and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $33,445 to 300 recip- 
3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. ients; Missouri, $43,039 to 701 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $644,009 to 10,717 
4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. recipients. 
5 In addition, supplemental payments of $11,732 from general assistance funds 3 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
were made to 55 recipients. centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 


4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 11.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, October 1958 } 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 


Number of recipients 


Payments to recipients 


| 


Percentage change from— 





























Number | | Average per— | September 1958 in—! October 1957 in— 
State ‘ ‘. } | ine 
amilies | 2 : } ota 

| | Total Children | essount | Number | | wecsestion 
| | Family | Recipient | of Amount; of | Amount 

irecipients | recipients 

| | 

Us icteric ncnnceessdeketanesoddes 741,674 | 2,793,004 | 2,140,105 | $77,750,561 $104.83 $27.84 | +0.8 +2.2; +148} +19.3 
AISDAMG.. . ... 0000.22 -cnesenscecnsese-2-e- | 22,856 90 ,635 70,473 | 636 ,097 27.83 7.02 —.7| 425.3! +7.8 —29.0 
Bis sbsentincentisasscqcacvediieonetadane 1,132 | 3,949 2,928 | 112,984 99.81 28.61 | —2.1) +14.7} —6.5 | +9.2 
is sin ioicttcginecnactattaiabissc tential 6,021 | 23,595 | 18.118 | 618,213 102.68 26. 20 ~iLil.. -68) an +13.9 
BAEOMEOR. .. cca cecccdsccesuseescesesenssce 7,591 28 ,932 22,646 | 450,251 59.31 15.56 .3 | —.4) 1.2} +.9 
20 ee ee cela ile | 66. 053 | 235,575 182,698 | 10,784,032 | 163. 26 45.78 | +1.4 +3.51 +93.7 | +29.4 
oo ag ES SEER Ser eee 6,831 26 , 503 20,680 847,543 124.07 31.98 +1.1 +.8| +11.3} +13.9 
CMON ie ho Sce ce ccnccee aateeaeeoes 6,777 22,240 16,482 | 1,080,550 | 159.44 48. 59 2.4] +4.7| +220] 436.4 
Een g hc sant neesdccasecenans eaiacal | 1,608 6,012 4,614 139,192 86.56 23.15 +.9 | +1.1 | +9.8 | +9.7 
District of Columbia--._.---.-.-.-..------ 3,338 14,799 11,660 491,478 147.24 33.21| +3.6 +2.7}; +26.4 +47.8 
Paetsch boenceicncackcdeosaud wanes 26,171 | 95,434 73,715 | = 1,559,638 59.59 16.34; +16! +1.5 | +14.5 +14.4 
is piistcialinninvedassacheniineal 15,709 | 58, 565 1,297,480 22.15 41.1 $2.41. 200 aa 
| | ES eran re sedeaseale 2,555 9,843 319,896 2.50 | —9| +29 —7.5 | +9 
MGs castncsteseoe dhccideessectesencgpes 1,870 6, 863 276,021 40. 22 | —1.6 +1.3 +7.1 +13.7 
Se eee acncucadeaae 32,640 133,073 5,094,720 38.29 | (3) +1.0 +24.8 +31.9 
BEN: cc cncccnowskataswnsecdeetandabeaal 11,066 40,121 1,117,354 27.85 +1.6 +1.5 +18.5 +19.2 
CS [eS een Sacked eee dow eda } 8,247 30,314 1,062,144 35.04 +.1 +.3 +13.1 +23.6 
PNG... side cti cd iectinccscacasaccmesensnes 5,510 20,377 730,426 56 35.85 +1.2 7.7) +111 +21.4 
os Se eee eee eee ae } 20,274 73,674 1,486,642 73.33 | 20.18 | —1.0 | +1.6 +4.4 +7.0 
Louisiana... .....-. ee er er eS ee 23,944 $7,010 2.003, 274 83. 66 20.65 —1.8 —2.3 | +7.8 +6.6 
eer a See Saban eee ere 5,265 18,503 491,711 93.39 26. 57 +.8 +1.0} +13.3 +12.2 
Maryland ..-........ ipkaisumadaenale ee 7,597 31,316 24,490 838 ,056 26.76 2.3 +2.2! +13.2 +23.8 
Panennonusetts... <.o.5.....5- pee 13,808 46,434 34,885 2,149,271 46.29 | +1.7 +.9 +7.7 +9.5 
0 a eee 25,343 90, 186 66,177 3, 237 , 136 35.89 | +1.1 +.4 +17.9 +12.6 
Minnesota-....-.-- ve ee ee 9,023 30.881 23, 862 1,333 , 860 43.19 +.9 +1.2 +9.4 +18.0 
ee a ee. 17,187 65,289 51,354 689,715 10.56 +.1 +.2 +20.9 +69.3 
BN Ee ee emer any mee 24,825 93 , 233 70,439 2,064,950 22.15 +.4 | oy +15.2 +8.1 
I ss cic asin cance Se ae 2,014 7,29 5,642 235. 467 32.28 —}.1 —1.5 is —4.2 
INS ota biikcncinnntktin dung eG Wabadinadoaemaicie 2,899 10,782 8,170 293 , 257 —.4 = Se +3.7 +5.6 
ee ee pedints eee 926 3.066 2,357 83.684 90.37 27.29 +.7 2 +39.1 +40.2 
New Hampshire_. he » pide 1,034 3,927 2,961 157,978 152.78 40.23 +2.0 +9.5 +13.4 | +21.2 
i ee mee rae ee ona 9,523 31,578 23,882 1,376,183 144.51 43.58 +2.1 +2.6 22.2 +27.8 
cgi a eg a Re re 7,051 26,528 20,240 788 , 744 111.86 29.73 | —1.1 22.5 | +5.9 +24.4 
sh eae ae eas 67,518 259 , 531 194,233 10,928 ,043 161.85 42.11| +2.0 +2.6 +16.0 +20.8 
po a a ee eee ee 24,592 96 ,927 74,644 1.794,489 72.97 18.51 +1.7 2.3 +17.0 +21.6 
Nore DGzoe............ De ahiiis ibaa aoe 1,692 5, de 4,926 230,107 136.00 36. 32 +2.3 +.5 +5.5 +3.9 
oe oa SC oe ee ee 22.743 ; 67 ,824 4 2.311.020 | 101.61 26.09 +1.0 +8.1 +20.9 +28.2 
Ee ee eee ee dele 16,895 58,289 44,275 1,729,240 102.35 29.67 +.2 +6 +4.9 +7.1 
Oregon ..... ......-2-----222-22----02--2--- 5,496 19.674 14,892 | 730,813 132.97 37.15 +7.6 +.6 +31.5 +29.4 
Pennsylv: ania_...-..- ee ee. 40 , 233 158 ,380 120,601 4,668 ,022 116.02 29.47 +1.3 21 +28.0 +28.8 
ile ie ie kn. ss 5 ciel ecard 48,082 179,235 144 ,022 668 , 464 14.98 3.73 +.8 +.7| +10.2 +10.5 
eae re ee 4,401 15,886 11,879 555,644 126. 25 34.98 +1. +1.8 +13.7 +16.3 
South Carolina..........- ae 9,526 37 ,868 29,764 531,904 55.84 14.05 +.9 +.8) +12.8 +12.3 
EE SO Sie ccccccasecnduaeeeaauawn 3,117 10,567 8,000 291.798 93.62 27.61 +.1 —1.9 | +6.3 +13.0 
SS eT Tie See eo eee 20.518 75,774 57,092 1,417,116 69.07 18.70 —.1 +.1 +10.6 +14.7 
RES EES Semele ee 25, 256 104,399 79.515 1,732,147 68.58 16.59 —1.4 —1.4 +9.1 +4.9 
SR Se eee re eee eae 3,309 11,700 8,731 429 , 669 129.85 36.72 +.5 +1.3 +18.7 +20.0 
(i eer ere ee 1,154 4,082 3,074 108 , 502 94.02 26.58 +1.0 +1.3 +9.9 +13.1 
WH SEE accacuccannGvesdaedekdeauen 219 778 656 7,655 34.95 9.84 +.9 (8) —23.3 —18.6 
0 renee ee 9,168 36,862 28,882 692,442 75.53 18.78 —.3 —.3 +7.2 +10.1 
[Po a SE scrdigiapacaes nee 11,704 40,661 30,291 1,783,573 152.39 43.86 +1.1 +1.1 +21.5 +22.7 
TE WS igs wacicwcamacuceenainaebue 19,952 76,808 59,739 1,802,070 90.32 23.46 +.7 +.8 +13.1 +16.9 
a ee See es eres” 8,711 31,605 23 ,928 1,397 ,550 160.44 44.22 +2.9 +6.8 +16.8 +18.0 
Wyoming---...-. re me See ee er ea 700 2,520 1,919 92,346 131.92 65 3.2 +14.4 +20.8 
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| For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. 


to revision. 


2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
adult were considered in 


families in which the requirements of at least 1 such 





All data subject 


determining the amount of assistance. 
3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


‘In addition, supplemental payments of $127,392 were made from general 
assistance funds to 2,585 families. 





(Continued from page 29) 


tion, 1958. 217 pp. 


Includes papers on medical care 
for the American worker and his 
family by Franz Goldman, Wilbur 
J. Cohen, and George Baehr, and on 
methods of assuring the quality of 
medical care by Milton Terris, Fred- 
erick D. Mott, and E. Richard Weiner- 
man. 


Bulletin, January 1959 


ROGATZ, PETER, and CROCETTI, GUIDO 
M. “Home Care Programs—Their 
Impact on the Hospital’s Role in 
Medical Care.” American Journal 
of Public Health and the Nation’s 
Health, New York, Vol. 48, Sept. 
1958, pp. 1125-1133. $1.25. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, WOMEN’S 
Bureau, in cooperation with U. S. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 


AND WELFARE, OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION. Help for Handi- 
capped Women. (Women’s Bu- 


reau Pamphlet No. 5: 1958.) 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1958. 52 pp. 40 cents. 


Describes the vocational rehabili- 
tation program and discusses occupa- 
tions of women after rehabilitation, 
community resources for the handi- 
capped, and careers in rehabilitation. 
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Table 12.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: Table 13.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, cases, by State, October 1958 } 
October 1958 ' {Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
payments] _ —— - —_ 
: I — to Percentage change from— 
Payments to Percentage change from— oe: tN ee ea 
reciple nts on 
a. ee eee State ber of SS 
- ber of September 1958 October 1957 cases Total A ver- 
State a in— ‘ . — — 
reno Total ‘iii in amount age 
ents ta Aver- |_ NES AOE TA EE eta y F y a 
amount age : P — Amount — Amount 
— Amount Num- Amount ee a, Sn eee ee Ree Pe ee: Cee Wee ee 
er ber 
Oe — ——_—_—— — Total ?____- 385,000 $24,775,000 $64.27 +41.3 +5.9 +29.4 +44.4 
Totel...... 323,102 $19,947,347 $61.74 +0.8 +2.3| +12.4 +-16.7 ae 105 1,348 12.84 —10.3 -12.9 (3) (3) 
oo  . . eee he et ee a oe tho, Seances ee 193 12,837, 66.51 9.7 10.2 +26.1 27.2 
Ala.........- 12,871 416,389 32.35 —.3 +17.4 +1.4 —8.8 ya 2,695 115,445 42.84 tr bee $20.5 Ti66 
6,978 245,069 35.12 +.1 (?) +21) $4.7 ai ile 415 5,367 12.93 +2.5 +9.3 +32.6 +31.5 
EES BE 4,477 340,599 76.08 +7.5 +8.3 (3) @) . Calif 34,608 1,891,986 54.67 +3.0 41.7) +12.6 415.1 
Colo......--- 5,447/ 328,979 60.40 —.3 <6 73.4 17.0 Colo.........| 1,420 56,422 39.73 —.1 43.5 +8.6 +15.2 
 . ae 2,155 276,431; 128.27. +1.4 +3.5 42.4 +16.5 Gilat: cis 45'708 4412'182 72.21 +4 48.3 458.7 479.1 
sg RE ee . oe Bde aoe as bee =a BE lS ee : 1,709 103,579 60.61 +41.4 —.6 +26.6 +29.3 
».C.-----.-| 2, 74,506 71.4 > ri-¢ =~) ate ) 225 87,771 71.77, +3.7 +3.2 +5 Bl. 
are 6,786 389,617 57.41 41.9 +21 414.2 417.1 | ae es) ee ees... oe eae, | 
ee 16,491 772,819 46.86 +1.1 Th. Hs, 2451 ‘ ci ca BRS Sas SAG? > 4 
Hawaii__.... 1,075 71,850 66.84 —.7 +2.6 —7.5 —2.8  \—_ae 2 262 56.990 25.19 0 +4.1 +2.4 +9.7 
awaii_._... 1, 269 84,202. 66.35 +1.0 5.6 —.5 8.5 
Idaho.......- 943 66,345' 70.36 +.5 +7.7, +1.6 411.7 amma 96'401| 3,018°187| 82:71 44:91 +ine +310 +3ne 
ee 18,199; 1,514,429, 83.21) +.8 +1.1) +38.6 +41.0 Set ae 24,458 846,661, 34.62; —2.7 +2.4 +80.4 +90.3 
Bame.......... 4,316 340,520 78.90 —.1 +11 42.3 +6.9 Towa_......- 3,597 98,344, 27.341 —1.1| 26.11 +3.8| —16.3 
. ee 7,657 336,878 44.00 +.4 +14.7 +33.4 +54.4 i ae 1,897 113,908 60.05 —.4 +2.7 +9.9 +21.1 
ean 15,161; 762,675 50,31 —.9 —1L1 43.3 +4.0 <;..........| sen 95.491 35.67 —56 39 -47) tld 
Maine_______ 1,563 101,538 64.96 +2.9 +2.5 +40.9 444.6 ae 442,243 44.55 +.5 +.2} 43.2) 438.1 
aes 5,413 345,778 63.88 +1.8)  +1.8 +7.6 +17.2 Maine______- 2,451 96,372, 30.32) —.3| -+3.1| +16.6' +16.2 
ae 9,639 1,106,308 114.77 +.9 —-.38 +2.0 2.4 Md » 35) 138, 288 58.85 +1 7 9 if 6 +-21.2 
oe 3,764 307,562 81.7 +.6 —2.3 +22.4 420.7 Md....----.- 2, , ; 2 
ae 2,038 125,138, 61.40, +2.2. 9 +2.1/ +19.9 22.1 Mass... __-- 8,761 644.676 73.58 (°) +9.6, +2.1| +17.8 
Mich. ....<.- 40,412 4,033,415 99.81 3.8 9.5 81.8 109.8 
Miss.......... | 6,518 193,050 29.62 —.3 ~-4 417.5 +82.8 Minn_._____- 7.081 500907 70.74 bre Me 13 2 78 
a 15,153 882,550 58.24 +.1 +3.7, +3.0 +6.1 ore 960 13,832, 14.41. +4.1 anager a +2.0 
Mont.......- 1,492 102,805, 68.90 +.7 +1.4 +3.2 +4.3 I 7,546 482,644 63.96 +3.6. +3.0 +12.7 446.1 
Nebr........| 1,486 100,877, 67.88 +1.1 +l 48.7 424.1 Mont.....--- 996 46,139, 46.32 —9.65 —7.3' +63.5, +114.5 
i aa 348 30,054, 86.36 —1.4 +.6 +4.8 +1.9 Nebr....---- 1,077 52,812, 49.04, +.7| +12.2, —2.5; +12.7 
)) ae 5,519 508,623 92.16 +1.8 2.0! +14.7| +16.7 Nev.5__...... 600 i ee Res Ores Fe. 
N. Mex... 2,128) 138,708 05.18 f.7/ $15.6 +115 +523 ia... 1,088 541888 8088) 18 aL 7a Ea0s 
, oe 39,099, 3,758,127, 96.12 +.3 +2.4 +1. 5.5 i x 951250 92 447 37° 
i eos 16,778 732,601! 43.66 +.7, +2.4. 410.8 +16.3 siadalaaataie — a ee ee) EES Se Sree 
N. Dak....-- 1,043 92,457 88.65 41.8 10.5 +44) —4.7 N. Mex.....- 516 20,109 38.97| —7.7; —4.3 +13.9| +25.0 
Nee ccnwccn) PO ,070 ,52 88.66 +3.2 5. 38.6 6. 
Ohio--.....- 9,921 644,265 64.94 +1.4 +8.6 +10.3) +35.1 N Or s accibalt * v18 : "80966 25.74 -7.9 Mey 2 te 5 
| EEE, 8,635 706,951 81.87) +1.1 +1.9 +12.2 +15.4 N. Dak...... 328 18,696 57.00 +2.2 +10.0 +12.7 +49.6 
ee 4,7 396,829 83.47, +6.4 —5.3 426.3, +20.3 Ohio 9______- 35,684, 2,357,885 66.08 —12.2 —8.2 +24.9 +47.4 
-a_-.------|_ a0,aee 922,397, 59.51 +.6 +.9 414.8 +17.9 Obie... :- 22: 6,845 100,718 14.71, —11.4, —12.1; —8.0 —2.6 
P. R.....--- 21,286 186,032, 8.74 (?) £.1 41.9 +1.6 ea 4.600 291,354 63.34 422.8 +33.6 (10) +20.5 
‘: 2,477 195,594 78.96 +3.1 +3.3 +35.8 +36.8 Ss 28.596 1,888,175 66.03 2.1 +43.7| +33.9 +41.0 
ae 7,766 271,154 34.92 +.8 +.9 +1.1 sia6 eae 1,828 12,381 6.77. +7.2 +7.7 +15.2 +16.7 
Ul == 1,028 53,742 52.28 +1.2 +1.1, 4+9.7 5 > 3.5 2 76 38.78 7 7.3 8.8 § 
Tenn..__--_- 6.551; 284,970 43.50 +3.7, +5.4 447.3 +59.2 pena sa en een ae ee ee ee 
PB taon mine 3,919 203,422, 51.91) +5.0 +16.1) () @) ae 1,315 31,146 23.69 —7.8 —5.4| —9.8 —9.0 
: Se a 824 30,059 36.48 —5.7 —5.2 —13.5 —5.7 
Ee 1,977 139,524, 70.57 41.200 +1.1 411.6 +11.1 Tenn___._-_- 2,343 41,233 17.60 -—3.5 +5.7, 46.5 +4.3 
Vt eleeblinendis Geta ial 747 39,956 53.49 +.8 +1.4 +20.9 +20.8 Tex,1! es 9,000 240 NER. FEE, eee, RAR AE a ey 
_& A 101 2,252 22.30, —1.0 0 —7.3, +3.3 tah 3 1,947 124,771 64.08 —1.9 +36.6 
| ae 5,787 251,925 43.53 +.6 +.9 +7.9 +12.9 RN os sk 1,200 crs es aa acid alencial AP eet 
. as 6,030 591,837, 98.15 +.8 +1.7 +9.8 +2.9 ff EPCS 133 ? 691 <i 2). 2 +3 1 +1.0 0 7.7 
i, ae 7,540 293,119 38.88 —.7 +.4| —3.7 +3.8 aes 1,911 70,235 36.75, +3.7 4+3.0) +10.9| +14.4 
1 ee 1,290 143,377, 111.14 +2.1 +-8 44.5 —6.1 Wash.......- 12,940 907,443, 70.13) +.7 +3.6 +17.8) +18.9 
i; er 507 37,010 73.00 0 +3.5 +.6 +7.9 a, eee 2,795 93,648 33.51 +1.5 —.4 +32.4/ +30.9 
7 tis) Oe i ee sort is iat ss 9,520 790,103, 82.99 +1.7 +3.6 +41.3 +53.2 
: a eee 361 21,769 60.30 —9.1 —4.9 +39.9 +78.2 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. eae ee ee 
2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. ; ! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
3 Not computed; September 1957 first month of operation. ject to revision. 

? Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 
a Idaho; data not available. Percentage changes based on data for 52 

tates. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

4 About 10 percent of this total is estimated. 

5 Partly estimated. 

6 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitali- 
zation, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

7 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

8 Includes cases receiving medical care only. ; 

® Includes 3,796 cases and payments of $155,340 representing supplementation 
of other assistance programs. 

10 Not computed; data not comparable. 

1 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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